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For The Woman’s Journal. 


MUSIC. 


BY EMMA HOWARD. 





What are you, sweet one, that my senses thrill 
And vibrate at your voice? 
My soul and will 
Impassive listen, listen, as in sleep, 
While soft, sweet tremblings o’er my spirit creep. 


What are you, strong one, that you open doors 

In Memory’s house, no other hand but yours 

Had dared to touch, and fires I thought long dead 
Rekindle at your breath, and fiercely spread? 
What are you, changing as the shifting sky, 

Now gay, now sad, now fierce and wild your cry? 
You hasten by and mingle with the wind, 

And, Echo-like, leave but your voice behind. 


O Elf of Music, we have chased you long, 
Through wind and wave and bird-notes full of song, 
And human voices, filled with joy or care; 
But still you leave us, baffled everywhere. 





+> +- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








CHEYENNE, Wy0., SEPT. 19.—The State- 
hood Convention to-day adopted as part 
of the constitution a suffrage chapter. 
All citizens are to vote irrespective of sex. 
Qualifications are required that electors 
shall be able to read English, shall be full- 
fledged citizens. and have had six months’ 
residence in Wyoming. Each stipulation 
was opposed vigorously by a couple of 
corporation attorneys. Ballots containing 
the names of all candidates will be issued 
by the State officers. 
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Thus Wyoming Territory, after twenty 
years’ experience of woman suffrage, has 
adopted a State Constitution which guar- 
antees personal, legal, and political equali- 
ty to women. This is the greatest event 
that has occurred in American history 
since the Declaration of Independence and 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Only the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the Fifteenth Amendment approach it in 
importance. But while those great acts 
emancipated and enfranchised a race, the 
act of Wyoming emancipates and enfran- 
chises the better half of mankind. It 
establishes, for the first time in history, a 
true Republic based upon the divine dec- 
laration of rights: ‘*God made man in His 
own image; male and female created He 
them and gave them dominion.” ‘Twenty 
years hence, the world-wide significance of 
this event will be more fully recognized. 

The Republican State Convention held 
in this city on Wednesday of this week 
adopted a platform that gave no pledge of 
any help to the five hundred thousand dis- 
franchised women of Massachusetts who 
pay many millions of dollars in taxes and 
yet are denied their right to vote. Hon. 
J.Q. A. Brackett, the Republican nomi- 
hee for governor, has been for years a 
pronounced friend of woman suffrage. 

Katherine S. Mason, of Brookfield, a 
Massachusetts remonstrant, is credited by 
the Oregonian to Brookfield, W. T. She 
writes, Sept. 7, that the women of Wash- 
ington ought not to be allowed to vote be- 
Cause “‘the earnest plea of} Kate Gannett 
Wells before the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Committee, and the eloquent 











speech of Mr. Sayward during a debate in 


the Massachusetts House, were one year 
met with a storm of hisses” by the suf- 
fragists present. As Artemas Ward says, 
“It is better not to know so much than to 
know what is not so.” The statement is as 
untrue as the inference is illogical. The 
only bad effect of such nonsense upon the 
suffrage cause is that its utterance by a 
woman strengthens in the minds of our 
opponents the ingrained contempt for the 
intellect of women which is the real 
ground of their opposition. 
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Mrs. Sara A. Underwood, formerly of 
Boston, now of Portland, Ore., in the 
Oregonian of the 12th inst. corrects the 
misstatement of Mrs. Mason, and quotes 
from Herbert Spencer's ‘Social Statics,” 
as follows: 


‘*The strangest peculiarity exhibited by 
those deficient in the sense of right—or 
rather that which looks the strangest to 
us—is their inability to recognize their 
own claims. We are told, for instance, 
by Lieut. Barnard, that in the Portuguese 
settlements on the African coast, the free 
negroes are ‘taunted by the slaves as hav- 
ing no white man to look after them and 
see them righted when oppressed.’ And 
in America the slaves looked down upon 


the free blacks and called them rubbish, | 


which anomalous-looking facts are, how- 
ever, easily conceivable when we remem- 
ber that here in England in this nine- 
teenth century many women defend the 
state of servitude in which they are held 
by men.” 

—* oo —_ ——_ 

The world keeps moving, as appears 
in the encroachment of new ideas upon 
old-time practices. One of the latest of 
these is the fact reported in the Northern 
Whig, that Queen’s College, Belfast, Ire- 
land, will open its medical department 
to women. Upto this time women have 
been excluded from this college. The 
fact that the University of Paris and the 
London University are open to women, 
and that medical degrees are conferred 
upon women by the Royal University of 
Ireland, did not suffice to open Queen’s 
College. But when a number of young 
women lately applied, the medical faculty 
of the college unanimously voted to admit 
women. It is pleasant to report so en- 
couraging a fact. 


-* oe ——-- 


Rev. James W. Bashford, Ph. D., this 
week succeeds Bishop Payne as president 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University. He is 
the author of that excellent leaflet, **The 
Bible for Woman Suffrage.” ~ 


—__—__— #@e— ——_.- 








The Chicago Congregational Ministers’ | 


Assembly, on Sept. 16, was addressed by | 


tev. Clayton E. Welles on the subject | 


‘Shall Women be Ordained as Pastors of 
the Congregational Church ?” 
took advanced ground in favor of ad- 


of duty, and free from anxiety about the 
consequences. 

The sculptor was all the more likely to 
infuse the soul of this great, good man 
into a model for his statue, because 
through all the long struggle for the su- 
premacy of right over might, she fully 
sympathized with his reverence for those 
principles of ae for the advancement 
of which he lived and died. I say he died 
for those principles, because he was as 
truly murdered by the spirit of despotism 
as was Abraham Lincoln; though Mr. 
Sumner’s martyrdom was by the slow pro- 
cess of lingering torture. 

It is very strange that Miss Whitney 
was not appointed to make the statue she 
had planned so grandly. The committee 
had an undoubted right to set aside all the 
models, and to have awarded no prizes; 
but having pronounced her model to be 
the best, and worthy of the highest prize, 
it seems to me it would have been an act 
of simple justice and common honesty to 


have given her an order for making the | 


statue. Had she been a man, the great 
merit of her model would doubtless have 
settled the question in its favor. The ob- 
jection was in fact raised that a female 
artist could not have a chance to become 
well skilled in the structure of a masculine 
figure. But those who are acquainted with 


the methods pursued in European Schools | 


of Art are well aware that the men and 
women who study there have ample op- 
portunities to understand the anatomical 


structure of the human frame, both in its | 


masculine and feminine forms. 

Miss Whitney had a long and thorough 
training in those schools; and her noble 
statues of Samuel Adams and Charles 
Sumner sufficiently prove her anatomical 
knowledge by the manly structure of their 
external forms, while genius for her art is 
decidedly indicated by the infusion of their 
characters into their images. 

I should be sorry to have a woman fa- 
vored in any department of Art or Science, 
merely because she is a woman, but when 
she fairly distances competition in her ef- 
forts, it is surely ungenerous and unjust 
to make her womanhood a plea for setting 
aside her claims. It is no credit to Massa- 
chusetts that she should act the part of a 
stepmother to a daughter so gifted as 
Anne Whitney; for rarely is there found 
so much native genius and well-trained 


skill combined with straightforward en- | 


ergy and earnestness of purpose. 
L. MARIA CHILD. 


~*o+- —_ 


FRANCHISE WORK IN TENNESSEE. 


MARYVILLE, TENN., SEPT. 18, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 


On June 7, 1888, the W. C. T. U. of 


| Maryville, Tenn., formed a Franchise De- 
| partment. 


Before the State Convention 
met on Nov. 14, 15 and 16, 1888, this De- 
partment had taken a ‘Review of the 
forty years’ conflict for Woman Suffrage,” 
dwelling especially upon four divisions: 

1. Was it want of devotion to home, or 
a love of publicity, which led to the 
Woman's Rights Movement? 

2. Beginning of the Movement. 

3. The work of the pioneers made pos- 


| sible the International Council of Women, 


Mr. Welles | 


mitting women as pastors when the needs | 


of the church seem adapted 
ministry. ‘The pastors present nearly all 
took part in the discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper, and most of 
them coincided with its conclusions. 
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The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. will be held in 
the First Congregational Church, Lowell, 
Oct. 8, 9 and 10, 1889. The evening ad- 
dresses will be given by Mrs. Sallie F. 
Chapin, of Charleston, S. C., Mrs. Mary 
T. Lathrop, and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

— -*oe- — 


ANNE WHITNEY’S MODEL OF CHARLES 
SUMNER’S STATUE. 


to such | 


The Advertiser characterized as ‘‘apoc- | 


ryphal” our statement that injustice was 
done to Miss Whitney as an artist by a 
Boston committee because she was a wom- 
an. In confirmation, we republish a letter 
of Mrs. L. Maria Child, which appeared 
under the above heading in the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL of May 5, 1877. It was widely 
noticed at the time, and never contra- 
dicted : 


I heard that among the many models of- 
fered for the statue of our great Senator, 
Miss Whitney’s had obtained the highest 
prize; and when I saw it, I felt that the 
honor was well deserved. 

The mere outlines are exceedingly artis- 
tic. The costume is in the modern a, 
such as Mr. Sumner was accustomed to 
wear; but the easy position of the figure, 
and the careless manner in which the folds 
of the coat fall, produce an effect decided- 
ly graceful. But cleverness in the details 
constitute a small portion of the merit of 
this noble work. e whole figure is per- 
meated with the character of the man. 
The refined, scholarly gentleman sits be- 
fore you, and his attitude and face express 
the serene strength of a pure, enlightened 
conscience, satisfied with the performance 





of March 25—April 1, 1888, in Washing- 
ton City. 

4, Utterances of the Council. 

All this was done by readings taken 
from the Woman's Tribune, and partici- 
pated in by all members of the Union who 
happened to be present. In same manner 
it was proved that ‘‘Women need suffrage 
for protection of themselves and chil- 
dren;” and likewise there were ‘‘Objec- 
tions to Woman Suffrage Answered,” and 
other topics considered. 

On the last day of the State Convention 
at Knoxville, eight of our Maryville 
Union delegation, finding that we should 
have to start home before woman suffrage 
would be discussed, went up in a body at 
noon intermission to our President, Mrs. 
Meriwether, and assured her that our en- 
tire delegation of thirteen sympathized 
with her in that cause. 

During the summer months special at- 
tention is given to the Franchise Depart- 
ment. This year we have ordered and 
received headings for the Nationa! Enrol- 
ment, and propose to resume their circula- 
tion for signatures as soon as we can get 
time. In March, 1888, sixty signatures 
were secured and sent by a member of our 
Union. 

So far, this summer, we have given the 
spare time in our bi-weekly meetings to 
the consecutive reading of ‘‘May Women 
Speak?” a Bible Study, by Rev. Geo. P. 
Hays. We have on hand the twenty-five 
suffrage leaflets advertised in the Woman’s 
Tribune. 

As you may easily believe, the majority 
of our Union are Prohibitionists. 
have just had printed, in the two papers of 
our town, our resolutions recently passed 


against re-incorporating our town, since | 
| towards the 


the object of dving so is to bring back 
saloons. Both papers, Republican and 
Democratic, wax indignant at our ‘‘inter- 
ference,” and the Democratic paper would 


We | which will allow each individual of either 


restrict us to the exercise of “home and | 
social Christian influence,” and warns us 
that ‘too few of the men of this county | 
are yet prepared for petticoat government | 


for the W. C. 'T’. U. to be effective other- 
wise.” These editors forget that the nat- 
ural effect of persecution is to strengthen 
devotion to a persecuted cause. 


‘‘When woman’s heart is bleeding, 
Shall woman’s voice be hushed ?” 


Mary T. McTEER, 
Supt. Franchise Dept. W. C. T. U. 
—* &o—___—__ 


SUFFRAGE DISCUSSED IN TEXAS. 








Woman suffrage is being discussed in | 


Texas. The Texas Christian Advocate of 
recent date says: 


‘*The Advocate favors, as in the past, un- 
partisan prohibition, and, party or no 
party, is opposed to woman suffrage. The 
Prohibition party will make but small 
gains in the South as long as it continues 
to be a woman suffrage party.” 


A correspondent of the Advocate quotes 
the above, and says: 


As for the Prohibition party, it matters | 


little with a vast majority of the people of 
the South whether it should ever *‘gain” 


any more anywhere; but the question of | 
woman suffrage is one of great importance | 


in the minds of rapidly increasing thou- 
sands in the South. The Advocate may be 
speaking authoritatively in saying the ma- 
| jority of the Southern people are opposed 
to it, but it may be it will not be able to 
say so much longer. It may be doubted 
whether the Methodists of ‘Texas would 
have objected to the help of the women in 
our late prohibition contest. Who can say 
how long it will be before we may need 
them again? ‘The question in England is 
reviving, and but very recently wide 
strides have been made in its favor. In 
America—indeed everywhere—the steps 
may be faltering, but in the right direction 
for all that. It may or may not be a 
party question, or even a question of pol- 
icy; but instead may it not be a question 
of inherent right and natural justice— 
an advance Democratic movement in the 
march of civilization? The good or the 
harm of woman suffrage should not enter 
into the question. 
care of itself. 
to citizenship in this country? [f so, then 
the question whether they shall vote is not 
debatable ; but the negative, shall they by 
brute force be prevented, may be. 

Suppose the women should say they are 
opposed to men’s suffrage, what then? One 
is about as reasonable as the other. 

In this country men and women come 
into life with equal, inalienable rights to 
life and liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. ‘To obtain that liberty and enjoy the 
pursuit of happiness, this equal and in- 
alienable right must be preserved by the 
| ballot, and any law that denies or infringes 

this right is, of necessity, an unrighteous 

law. 
Ought not the question with the Advo- 
cate friends to be: Are we Methodists of 
the South willing to say to our wives, 
| mothers and sisters, ‘Stand back; we are 

going to deprive you of your political 

rights in this country?” It does seem to 

me that it is notin the spirit of our free 
| government a question at all of enfran- 
| chising the women, but one of disfran- 
chising them. And why disfranchise 
them? The answer is easy enough why 
we disfranchise idiots 
barbarians; but when one undertakes to 
answer why he would disfranchise the wom- 


en, he is sure to stammer and irrelevantly | 


twaddle about ‘*‘woman’s sphere.” 

Women all over our country have taken 
their chances for existence with the men. 
They are driven into all occupations from 
sheer necessity, and we 


but the moment they reach for the ballot 


in social self-defence we become suddenly | 


nervoas and solicitous of their delicacy 

and femininity. 

| though? Whoconstituted us lords of cre- 

ation, such lordly lords, anyhow? A trite 
but pertinent question, [ think. 

The result or effect of women’s votes 


has no more to do with the question than | 


the result of men’s votes. Andtosay that 
women ought not to help to make laws be- 
cause men only can enforce them, as was 
urged by a prominent anti-suffrage woman 
in answer to Miss Frances E. Willard, is 
no reason why they should not exercise 
such rights as citizens any more than it 
would be for men to make laws that other 
men would not enforce. The argument is 
foreign to the issue—but it is in keeping 
with all of them. 

It might in this connection be well to 


ask, Why in this free country should we | 


ever be afraid of freedom; unless it is that 
a little freedom—like a little learning—is 
a dangerous thing? ‘Then let us goin for 
much freedom; even free suffrage for 
free women. As for my part, you may 
add free trade, free air, free sunshine, 
free land, free eternity—and, too, as much 
as possible, with as little restraint as is 
conformable to that perfect law of liberty 


sex to do what he pleases without in- 
fringement of equal rights of others. 

I rejoice in the knowledge that advan- 
cing civilization is making wide strides 
prize. ‘‘Over the eastern 
hills is now to be seen the pale pink blush 
of the dawning.” Courage, brethren; ex- 
celgior is the word! 

Mart, Texas. 


J. L. CALDWELL. 


and criminals and | 


willingly let | 
them go on unmolested with their toil; | 


Is it nota little ludicrous, | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


| Miss MINERVA F. Wuirtier, who was 
| principal of Salem Street School at Wor- 
| cester, Mass. for eleven years, has accepted 
| a position in the Sandwich Islands as prin- 
| Cipal of the Kohala Seminary. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD celebrates her 50th 
birthday to-day, Sept. 28. Her years have 
been very useful ones. A great multi- 
tude of people are grateful for her good 
work. They will wish her, as we do, many 
happy returns of the day. 

Miss ELEANOR Rowe, Manager of the 
School of Art Wood Carving, South Ken- 
| sington, is editing a series of photographs 
of wood carvings in the British Museum. 
They will be published in five folios, with 
the sanction of the Science and Art De- 
partment. 


Miss Marron Upson, who has been coun- 
| ty school superintendent of Gage County, 
Neb., is the Republican nominee for re- 
election. It is said that she had shown 
more energy and ability in the work than 
was ever displayed by any of the long 
| line of gentlemen who preceded her in 
office. 
| AMANDA M. DovuGtas, the novelist, has, 
for the past sixteen years, been the chief 
support of her father and sister, and most 
of the time of her mother also. During 
all these years she has written, on an 
average, two novels a year; in fact, she 
has been so busy that she has seldom been 
away from home for a week at a time. 


LINA MORGENSTERN deserves warm com- 
mendation for her important illustrated 
work, ‘“The Women of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” the second volume of which has 
just appeared. The object of the author, 
who is also editor of a woman's news- 
paper, is to give an outline of the work of 
women and a record of the part they have 
played in all civilized countries during 
this century. 


The result should take | 
Have women equal rights | 


Miss HELEN GLADSTONE has taken to 
journalism. Miss Gladstone’s experience 
of women will warrant her writing with 
authority on their affairs. She has for 
| nearly ten years been closely connected 
with Newnham College, Cambridge, first 
as a student, then as Secretary to Mrs. 
Sedgwick, whom she succeeded as vice- 
principal of the college. 


Miss MAry E. ALEXANDER, of West 
Philadelphia, has the best record ever 
made by man or woman in examinations 
before the Civil Service Commission for 

| certification to the executive departments 
for appointment. Her percentage is 94 
out of a possible 100, which is just two or 
three points higher than anybody else’s 

' mark. Miss Alexander is only twenty-one 
years of age, and is a school-teacher. 


Mrs. CRAWFORD contributes to the New 
York Tribune a lengthy monograph on 
Madame Carnot, the wife of the President 
of the French Republic. She personally 
| superintends the education of her children. 

With the Italian governess she speaks Ital- 

ian, and English with the English gover- 

ness. She reads the best literature, watches 
| over the music exercises, and keeps well- 
| informed of the movement in the outer 
world. 

Mrs. A. M. DIAz may be addressed un- 
til November at 2531 Troost Ave., Kansas 
| City, Mo. Mrs. Diaz would be glad to es- 
tablish a system of Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Unions extending through 
the country and the world; not branches 
of a central society, but each itself a whole 
tree with its own independent branches 
of work, meeting in an occasional con- 
vention of representatives. 


Miss GRACE H. DODGE, whose term of 
office as New York school commissioner 
| expires this fall, has spent the summer at 
Riverdale-on-the-Hudson and made fre- 
quent visits to New York to look after 
the interests of the Working Girls’ Clubs, 
in which she is deeply interested. She has 
been on several excursions with her 
girls, as she terms them, and has pro- 
vided means for many a poor woman to 
have a fortnight’s outing in the country. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE F. WiLseour, form- 


| erly president of Sorosis, who has lived in 


Paris for a number of years, is to be the 
guest of the older members of that club, 
at Delmonico’s, at a breakfast given in her 
honor. Mrs. Wilbour recently returned 
from Europe, and will remain in this coun- 
try for sometime. Mr. Charles Wilbour,; 
her husband, has become somewhat famed 
as an Egyptologist since his removal from 
New York, and he spends his winters in 
Cairo or Alexandria. 

























































































































































































THE ARDENNES, a} 
SEPTEMBER, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Here we are in Arden, leading a village 
life and learning the ways of a Belgian 
rural community, with interludes of walks, 
sketching, fishing, reading and sewing, 
and an unlimited amount of dolce far 
niente. 

We came from London via Dover. The 
hop-gardens of Kent and its harvest fields, 
still uncut, with all the leafy loveliness of 
summer, were a fine exchange for the 
suburban smoke and meagre gardens from 
which we emerged. From the deck of the 
Ostend steamer, we soon lost sight of 
Dover Castle and the familiar white cliffs 
that have filled with tears the eyes of so 
many wayfarers going and coming home. 
In three hours we sighted Dutch and 
Flemish brigs and boats, and soon after 
four o'clock the yellow, red and black flag 
was gaily waving us welcome. In half an 
hour we were off to Bruges. 

We began our continental life at once 
by having coffee served to us in front of 
the hotel where we put up, and then set 
forth to see the lions in the cool of the 
evening—first to the gaudeplace, where, 
over the Halles, is the famous belfry- 
tower, then to the richly - carved and 
statue-decorated Hotel de Ville, dated 
1377, with the gilded front of the ancient 
Record Office on one side, and the antique 
chapel of the St. Saug on the other. In 
this city of sanctuaries and monastic 
foundations, we visited only the Cathedral 
of St. Sauveur and the fine church of 
Notre Dame, whose delicately wrought 
spire vies with the belfry-tower in height, 
and surpasses it inelegance. In the cathe- 
dral we saw a famous relic—the mantle 
of St. Bridget, the patroness of Ireland. 
It looks like black astrachan fur, but is 
said to be of silk plush woven with silver 
thread. Here, also, is a Madonna and 
Child by Michael Angelo. The next morn- 
ing we visited the little gallery of pictures 
of the old Flemish School, belonging to the 
Hospital of St. Jean. From the hospital, 
of which we were only allowed to see the 
cool corridors, we went to the belfry and 
ascended its four hundred steps, to look 
down upon the scene of Longfellow’s 
vision, and beyond the city bounds, on the 
broadest expanse of level land this side 
the great plain of Russia—a sea of waving 
verdure no more elevated than the ocean 
to which it stretches out. Ghent, Cour- 
tray, Ypres, and numerous villages, em- 
bowered in trees, and linked together by 
canals, give hospitality to the level land- 
scape, and the wreaths of railway smoke, 
flashing through the trees, remind one of 
the busy life below. 

We finished up our sight-seeing at 
Bruges with a drive round the old ram- 
parts by the grand basin, and through one 
of the seven gates, recalling, as we went 
along, the ‘‘White Hoods” of old, and 
their gallant leader, Philip Van Artevelde, 
who defended every canal, and guarded 
every gate against the foe. Bruges of to- 
day, with its silent streets, and popula- 
tion one-fourth paupers, is in striking 
contrast to the burgher-wealth of the 
turbulent guilds, the wool-combers and 
weavers of the city, which, four hundred 
years ago, was the entrepot of the richest 
wares of the East and the luxuries of the 
South, and made the order of the Golden 
Fleece, instituted here, an appropriate em- 
blem of its prosperity. 

In 1300, when Joan of Navarre came to 
Bruges with Philip the Fair, her husband, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Methought I alone was 
Queen of France, but here [ see near a 
thousand of the wives and daughters of 
these Flemish traitors dressed out like 
queens.’” When the young Queen of Eng- 
land was here in 1843 she found no such 
rivals in dress. The citizens’ wives of this 
century wear a long black cloth cloak with 
ample hoods, lined with black satin, called 
a faille; this, on occasion, is drawn over 
the city lady’s bonnet or the white worked 
and frilled cap of the artisan’s wife. This 
costume resembles that of the peasants, 
and farmers’ wives of the south of Ireland, 
and of Inverness and the north of Scot- 
land. It reminds one of the Celtic element 
in these Flemish folk. Another reminder 
of the relationship of this race to our own, 
is in the placards and public notices which 
are always in both French and Flemish; 
goed, good ; zuster, sister ; prijs, price; voor, 
for; enlightengen, information; het, it, are 
half English, both in sound and spelling. 

The first part of our journey from Bruges 
to Brussels via Ghent and Alost was by the 
way travelled by Thomas a Becket when a 
refugee from England. He sojourned some 
time at the Chateau de Maele belonging to 
the Count of Flanders. His Bible and 
vestments, said to have been worn by him, 
are still preserved in Flemish abbeys and 
churches. 

We were a party of nine, and travelled 
third-class, but were better accommodated 
and made more rapid progress than the 
kings and nobles who, with their armies, 


trod these fields of yore and often let loose | 














the dogs of war upon them. It is impos- 
sible nut to reflect, as Motley, the histr- 


rian, has so ably and eloquently related, 


that this rich, harvest-laden land was once 
the scene of the most severe struggle ever 
fought out between despotism and inde- 
The harvest is in advance of 
ours in England, and the ever-recurring 


pendence. 


hop-gardens show that la biere, the wine 
of the country, is in brisk demand. The 
canals and streams, shining silvery in the 


sun, and the groups of trees round the | 
quaint villages, are the only variation be- | 
sides an occasional windmill in this luxu- 


riant verdure. REBECCA MOORE. 
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A VENERABLE SUFFRAGIST. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Last week I called upon Mrs. Whiting, 
of Kirtland, O., who is ninety-two years 
of age. She is remarkably bright, but a 
little impatient at the long delay of justice 
to women. 

“When I was eighty-eight years old,” 
she remarked, “‘I went to the polls and 
offered my vote. 
largest tax-payers in town for twenty 
years, and I thought it about time that 
those taxes should represent a vote. The 
man took my ballot, looked it over, looked 
at me, and handed it back. ‘You are a 
woman,’ was his only reply. 

‘*I came home with the thought that I 





had given them an object-lessor to be long 


remembered. I pondered the injustice to 


women, the bitter wrongs of society that 
might be righted, and I wondered that 


God was so patient with wickedness.” 
We younger women who are vainly 


seeking to remedy existing evils, and who 


are seeking a brighter day for our sisters, 
often feel the same, as we see the apathy 
and indifference of even good people. We 
listen to sermons till we are weary, about 
the sins of China and Japan, with never a 
word about our own country. My aged 
friend, sitting there so calmly looking 
towards the sunset, was right in thinking 
that God is patient. I sometimes wonder 


why He lets the sun shine, or the rain fall, | 


upon a world so full of wickedness! 

Mrs. Whiting is a woman of wealth and 
intelligence. 
church, and to all the reforms of the day. 
When she passes to a higher tribunal, she 


will still demand that woman’s wrongs on | 


earth be righted. 
prevail. 


Sometime the right will 
SARAH M. PERKINS. 
++ 

A CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 


WALLA WALLA, W. T., SEPT. 9, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On the twelth of August, 1889, the Con- 
stitutional Convention for the State of 





Washington went into committee of the | 
whole, on motion of Mr. Eshelman, to con- | 
sider the article on elections and elective | 


rights, which read as follows: 
PREAMBLE. 

‘*All male persons of the age of twenty-one years 
or over, possessing the following qualifications, 
shall be entitled to vote at all elections : 

‘Section 1. They shall be citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, 
never be allowed the elective franchise, provided 


further, that all male persons, who at the time | 
of the adoption of the Constitution are qualified | 


electors of the Territory, shall be electors.” 
Eldridge moved to strike out the word 

**male.”’ 

State take a step backward, and least of 


all would he see this convention do any- | 


thing to cast obloquy on the State of 
Washington. These delegates had taken 
an oath to frame a Constitution in accord- 
ance with the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, from which he quoted, ‘*Govern- 


ments are instituted to secure rights,” and | 


not to destroy them. He laid stress upon the 
declaration that *‘governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,”’ and declared that to have the word 


‘t+male” in this section was to violate their | 


oaths. He reminded the convention that 
both political parties in the Territory had 


endorsed woman suffrage; that with their | 


endorsement the women had repeatedly 
voted. ‘I'he Legislature, the governor, and 
the people had alike declared the women 
enfrauchised. The women had accepted 
their right of suffrage, and in good faith 
had used it until temporarily prohibited 
by a ‘Territorial court which had not been 
chosen by the people of Washington Ter- 
ritory. ‘This prohibition was palpably an 
act of usurpation and tyranny, and was 
well known to be erroneous as a matter of 
law. 

The motion of Mr. Eldridge failed by a 
viva voce vote, only eight delegates out 
of seventy-five voting in its favor. 

Section 2 was then taken up and incor- 
porated as follows: 

“They (the males) shall have lived in the State 
one year, and,in the county ninety days, and in 
the city, town, ward or precinct thirty days imme- 
diately preceding the election at which they offer 
their votes.” 


Section 3 was taken up as follows: 
‘The Legislature may provide that there shall 


be no denial of the elective franchise at any 
school election on account of sex.” ‘ 


Eshelman moved to so amend as to al- 
low women to vote at all school elections. 
Dunbar moved to strike out the word 
“*school,” and Eshelman withdrew his 
resolution in favor of this more far-reach- 
ing one. 

Dunbar declared himself at all times in 
favor of woman suffrage; but favored 
leaving all this matter to the Legislature 
and not tying up either side of the case 
by constitutional enactment. . 

Cosgrove took the same ground. 


Nee —— 





| vor of the substitute, and severely criti- 


| every word he said.” 


| Dyer stood by the report of the commit- 
I had been one of the | wn” 7 P 


She gives liberally to the | 


| women, “all idiots, insane persons, and 


rovided that Indians not taxed shall | 


He did not want to see apy , 





Griffith would have voted no on Eld- 


ridge’s tion, but was all on 
this one. He declared his belief, Cos- 


grove, that the judges who had declared 
the women not legally enfranchised had 
- ed erroneously, and, like Cosgrove, 

ad no more respect for the decision than 
a lawyer was compelled to have. 

Turner op the motion, but pro- 
posed to have the ‘‘people” (that is the 
men) vote upon it now. 

Moore thought the ‘“‘people” should be 
allowed to vote on it in 1890. 

Griffith offered a substitute as follows: 

“The Legislature may provide for the exten- 


sion of suffrage to other persons than as specified 
in this Constitution.” 





Mr. Griffith made a strong speech in fa- 


cised Judge Turner, whose stock in trade | 
had been anti-woman suffrage for years. 
He characterized the Judge’s statement 
that two to one of the people were opposed 
to woman suffrage as an improper effort | 
to make an argument resting ou his per- 

sonal statement. ‘‘The only way to an- | 
swer it is to. contradict it; and so I deny 


Prosser was a woman suffragist out and 
out. 


Godman would not declare himself on 
woman suffrage, but opposed this particu- 
lar resolution. 

Stiles said this proposition was in effect 
to strike out all the qualifications for voters | 
expressed in this article, and to leave it 
wholly with the legislature. 

Warner said he came here to do all he 
could to get the question settled this fall. 
As it seemed we could not do that, he 
wanted it left to the Legislature. 

Sturdevant wanted it settled at once, | 
and for all coming time; so he opposed all 
amendments. 

Eshelman favored any or allamendments 


| that pointed to so noble an act as the en- 


franchisement of women. 

Turner moved a recess till two o'clock, 
when the debate was resumed. 

Sharpstein was in favor of the section 
with the word “‘school” left out. If the 
State was to have woman suffrage, why 
not have it altogether? 

Henry wished to take the whole ques- 
tion out of the hands of the Legislature. 
Of the two courses, he preferred to give 
the ballot to women outright. As both po- | 
litical parties had passed resolutions fa- 
voring woman > it followed that 
every voter who voted for delegates to this | 
convention had voted for woman suffrage. 

Griffith’s substitute failed by a rousing 
‘*no.” 

Dunbar’s motion to strike out the word | 
“school” came next. Dunbar claimed the 
unfairness of submitting the question to | 
the people now. He wanted it left where | 
the people, through the Legislature, could 
always get at it. His amendment failed. 
Ayes, 18; noes, 38. 

Eshelman renewed his amendment to in- 
sert ‘‘or municipal” after “school.” It 
was rejected. 

Henry moved to strike out the section. 

Dyer said that in school matters it was | 
right for women to have something to say. 

Sturdevant and Sharpstein reiterated 
their adherence to full suffrage or none. 

Cosgrove didn’t believe women wanted 
this act of charity thrown at them. 

Henry’s motion failed,—ayes, 22; noes, 
32 


Section 4, as adopted, excludes, with the 


persons convicted of infamous crimes.” 

A section was offered and passed pro- 
viding for submission of a separate article | 
on woman suffrage in November, 1890, of | 
which full explanation has before appeared 
in these columns. 

Woman suffrage came up again Aug. 15. 

Sullivan moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the suffrage article failed to 
pass. Carried. 

Crowley asked if the article was open | 
for amendment. ‘The chair ruled that it | 
was not, unless the vote was reconsidered 
whereby it had passed to the third read- 
ing. 

Crowley moved reconsideration. 
ried. Yeas, 59; nays, 11. 

Crowley moved to substitute for Section 
9 a section providing for the submission 
of woman suffrage in a separate article | 
along with the constitution. He said that 
the pronounced woman suffragists in this | 
convention wanted it submitted now. His | 
amendment wus adopted. 

Eldridge moved to amend, so that, in the 
event of the rejection of the article this | 
year, the Legislature shall have the power | 
to submit it at any time. No one took issue | 
with him, and a roll-call was promptly or- | 
dered which buried his amendment. Yeas, | 
28; nays, 43. 

AUG. 21, 1889. 


Eldridge again offered an amendment, 
for which he asked a place as a separate | 
article. It provided that all adult persons 
who were deprived of suffrage should be 
exempted from taxation. He made a fer- 
vid plea for women in support of his arti- 
cle, and hoped every man who was willing 
to tie a woman’s hands, and then put his 
own hands in her pockets and take her 
money, could be translated to some spot 
where he couldn’t see a woman’s face in 
ten years. His article was put to a vote, 
but the papers say it ‘‘died,” and the wom- 
en will still continue to pay taxes, only 
eighteen voting to exempt. 

The published accounts are singularly 
reticent, and in some instances misleading, 
as to the vote on leaving out the word 
‘male.’ So, the only record we have of 
the feeling of the convention upon the 
subject is gleaned from the vote on Mr. 
Eldridge’s motion to permit a majority of 
the Legislature to submit the question 
to the voters at any time. That vote 
stands as recorded: 

Yxas—Allen, Blalock, Burk, Comegys, Cos- 
grove, Crowley, Dickey, Dunbar, Durie, Eld- 
ridge, Eshelman, Fay, Gray, Jamison, Joy, Kel- 
logg, Kinnea, Manley, McCrosky, McReavey, | 
Newton, Reed whe M.), Stevenson, Tibbetts, - 
Warner, Weir, Willison, Winsor, and the Presi- | 
dent—29. 

Nays — Berry, Bowen, 


Car- 





Browne, Buchanan, 


going, that our 


| selves. 


| popular doctrine. 
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Clothier, Dyer, Fairweather, 

Glascock, , Hayton, Henry, 

Hicks, Jefis, sone, LANG, Lindsley, McDonald, 

McElroy, Miner, Moore (J. Z.), Mires, Moore 

R. 8.), Morgan, Power, r, Reed (T. M.), 
8 Stardevant, 5 


, tiles, 
Subsdorf, Sullivan (P. C.), Sullivan (E. H.), 
Travis, Turner, Weisenberger, Van Name and 
ee. - 

BsENT—Gomey, ungold, Nease, Sharp- 
stein—4. " - 


It is to be regretted that the ayes and 
noes were not called upon the proposi- 
tion to exempt women from taxation; also 
that no separate vote is recorded upon the 
adoption or rejection of the word ‘*male.” 
As it is, some of the known friends of 
woman suffrage will have to appear on the 
JOURNAL’s pages in a false position. 

I have merely time to add, as the post is 
lan of action, as outlined 
n letters of invitation and acceptance re- 


| lating to myself, and further explained in 


‘**Resolutions” sent you by yesterday’s mail, 
is creating just the furore we wanted. 
The opponents of suffrage are now in 
mortal terror lest the constitution will it- 
self be defeated, as the result of a contest 
caused by the oe of women’s votes. 
The Walla Walla Union calls frantically 
on the women not to humiliate themselves 
by offering their votes ; and says, virtually, 
that the constitution itself will be imper- 
illed, including the success of candidates 
for office and all else that is desirable, if 
the women persist in following the bad 
advice of the woman —- leaders. 
Our advice to these pertur politicians 
is to remedy the whole trouble by voting 
en masse for the woman suffrage article. 
‘hen the women will have no cause for 
keeping the candidates out in the cold by 
delaying the admission of the constitution. 

I return to-night to Portland. ‘l'o-mor- 
row night I go to Ellensburg, where the 
- etree Solons are to meet in conven- 
tion. 


I forgot to say in the proper place, that | 


the Republicans met here last week, just 
prior to the launching of our bomb, and 


| they were jubilant over their fancied suc- 


cess in routing the women voters, till after 
they had heard from the women them- 
After the convention at Ellens- 
burg is over, and we have had our ‘‘day,” 
you may hear again from 
ABIGAIL Scott DuUNIWAyY. 
+o+ 


TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
No. 3. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
In former letters I have urged upon 
women’s clubs the need of simplicity in 





scope and thoroughness within that scope, | 
in their programmes of study; also the | 
| advantages of the study of literature over 


the study of science, history, ete., for pur- 
poses of mental training. I have now to 
add afew words concerning the true mean- 


ing of the study of literature, to distin- | 


guish between right and wrong concep- 
tions of what constitutes its intrinsic value, 
and between right and wrong methods of 
approach to it as a liberal study. 

At the outset, let us rid ourselves of a 
considerable body of traditions inherited 
from school-days. English literature, as 
we then studied it, meant a barren cata- 
logue of names, works and dates; its mas- 


| terpieces, if studied at all, were considered 
| only as so much material for exercises in 


grammar, syntax and etymology; groups 
of writers were told off according to their 
‘‘general characteristics,” and marked 
with labels which, being readily committed 
to memory, were as readily forgotten long 
ago. The conception of literature as the 
expression of art or genius, as being 
charged with a message which it was ours 
to master and assimilate, had not then 
found its way into the schools, nor has it 
yet come to general recognition there, 
though it is to be found in some instances 


| under the leadership of an occasional en- 


lightened and independent teacher. 

Thus it happens that our first duty in 
apprcaching literature is to discard the old 
notions, neither regarding it as a collec- 
tion of facts for the memory, nor merely 
as material for the study of words and 


truths of life and the world, as seen by the 
master minds of each 


verbal analysis, nor yet alone the art of 


| analysis of form and style, but also the 


still higher art of analysis of sentiment, 
ethic and thought. 

Every work of art, be it picture or statue, 
or melody or writing, has in it some cen- 
tral principle of life; just as every man 
whose life is life in any true sense of the 
word, and not a mere affair of chance, of 
impulse, of moods or accidents, has in him 
some central principle of life which ani- 
mates and controls his words and acts. I 
know that I am taking issue with a very 
The doctrine of art for 
art’s sake alone—that is, for the produc- 
tion of a fine piece of work, no matter 
whether in carving a cherry-stone or in 
painting a madonna—has been preached 
long enough to meet the taste and even the 
morals of the whole reading community. 
The writer, it is now insisted, must be con- 
cerned with no other end than to portray 
his subject accurately and vividly, no mat- 
ter whether the subject be eagle or reptile, 
saint or brute. To realize where these 
shallow theories are leading, we have only 
to look at a large part of current fiction. 


| Whole pages and infinite pains are given 








generation. To | 
grasp these truths will tax the highest arts | 
| of interpretation—not merely the art of 











to evolving the last psychological dep 
of the intimations given in the way some 
weakling ties his cravat, or some frivolous 
maid gathers her shaw! about her shou). 
ders. It is excellent art, but it is art so 
wretchedly misapplied that it can hard!y 
be called literature. 

No; art is not for its own sake, it is for 
man’s sake, and it ought further to be for 
the brightest and best, and not for the 
most trivial in man. No man can write a 
book that amounts to anything without a 
purpose. Indeed, a man of genius is 4). 
ways a man of desperate intensity of ppr- 
pose. When Shakespeare portrayed Mac- 
beth, he meant blasted ambition and mur- 
der; when Shylock,—avarice overreaching 
itself; when lago,—cold-blooded infamy, 
He did not say so to himself, but he looked 
to it that the reader should. 

If you will grant me, then, this centra), 
informing thought in every work, I urge 
that we must not be satisfied unless we 
master it. ‘There may and probably wili 
be ornaments and illustrations, just as the 
tree-trunk puts forth branches and leaves, 
and your analysis will include these also, 
—but recognized as secondary and in their 


| proper relations to the main thought. 


This would seem to be a point so self- 
evident as to render emphasis superfluous. 
But experience shows that nothing is hard- 
er than to get students in the way of ana- 
lyzing what they read. A club that had 
been studying ‘*Daniel Deronda” for many 
weeks, were asked to bring in, as a final 
exercise, the motive of the work as it lay 
in the mind of each member. The result 
was that some brought essays, others 
citations of favorite passages, others syn- 
opses of certain chapters, but not one true 
analysis of the motive or content of ths 
work was produced. To make a synopsis is 
a different and much simpler matter than 
this of analysis. Almost any one, witha 
little attention, can give a fair résumé of 
the various points made by an author, fol- 
lowing their original order. But it may 


| happen that a great thinker, either from 


deficiency of literary art, or from other 
cause, does not work up his theme in any 
orderly progression, so that the enumera- 
tion of its points as they occur would yield 
no analytic description of its contents. 
Many of Emerson’s essays illustrate this 
fact, owing to his method of composition, 
his custom of putting all his stray thoughts 


| into acommon drawer, from which he drew 


forth on occasion whatever seemed to bear 
relation to the subject in hand. Thus, at 
first glance, much of Emerson appears to 


| be mere disjecta membra, which yet, on 


closer inspection, is seen to have a unity, 


| and unity of a very high kind. When peo- 


ple say that a writer 1s unintelligible, it 


| often means that they do not wish to be at 
| the pains to understand him. Now, it is 
| idle to presume to read a book saturated 


with deep thinking without doing a little 
thinking ourselves, even if every great 
thinker (as is not always the case) had 
the gift of clear expression. The common 


| outery against Browning’s obscurity is not 


without some foundation, yet a large part 
of the difficulties come from the fact that 
he does not write his verses as a substitute 
for an after-dinner nap or cigar. He can- 


| not be read in a wholly passive state of 


mind; to get to the interior of his mean- 
ing requires intellectual exertion. Anemi- 
nent philosophical writer has said that 
when he first began to read Kant’s 
“Critique,” he found it took an hour or 
two to get over a few lines; but when he 
once got through Kant, he could read a 
dozen inferior books ina day. He had ac- 
quired a mental strength just as surely, 
and by the same law, that one acquires 


| physical strengthin thegymnasium. The 


: - | thing of value is, not that one has leaped 
| phrases; but rising to the higher concep- | 


| tion of literature as an expression of the 


or turned some single bar, but that here- 
after all other bars are more easily turned 
or leaped. 

Therefore, let me repeat, that no writ- 
ing can be said to be truly grasped until it 
has been analyzed, either mentally or in 
writing. It will often be found that the 
essential points are summed up in notable 
sentences or clauses. Very systematic 
writers, like Higginson or John Fiske, 
have landing-places, so to speak, where 
they pause to glance back over the way 
they have travelled; or to indicate the na- 
ture of the rest of the journey. Such writ 
ers are very easy of analysis. But without 
such view-points,—and poetry is almost 
always without,—we must make up for 
their absence by more alertness of atten- 
tion, insight and imagination. The more 
complex the work—as for example in such 
a case as Goéthe’s Faust—the more pro 
longed and exacting the task, but also the 
more intense and delightful the thrill of 
discovery. Whoever has felt it will sym- 
pathize with Dowden’s description: ‘“The 
happiest moment in the hours of study of 
a critic of literature is when seemingly by 
some divination, but really as the result of 
patient observation and thought, he lights 
upon the central motive of a great work. 
Then, of a sudden, order begins to form 
itself from the crowd and chaos of his im- 
pressions and ideas. There is a moving 


| hither and thither, a grouping or co-ordi- 









A TO 
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pating of all his recent experiences, which 
goes on of its own accord, and every in- 
stant his vision becomes clearer, and new 
meanings disclose themselves in what has 
peen lifeless and unilluminated. It seems 
as if he could even stand by the artist's 
side and co-operate with him in the pro- 
cess of creating. With such a sense of 
joy upon him, the critic will think it no 
hard task to follow the artist to the sources 
from whence he drew his material,—it may 
be some dull chapter in an ancient chron- 
icle, or some gross tale of passion by an 
Italian novelist,—and he will stand by and 
watch with exquisite pleasure the artist 
handling that crude material, refashioning 
and refining it, and breathing into it the 
preath of a finer life.” 

When we have thus gained entrance to 
the heart of an author by the doorway of 
one work, we may well undertake to find 
other ways through other works, and final- 
ly to inquire concerning his production as 
an organic whole—what was his relation 
to others before and after, what was his 
own special mission, his own force as a 
part of the history of literature. This 
does not mean personal gossip, into which 
so many writers of text-books, and—alas! 
so many literary critics of good powers 
are prone to fall. Let me illustrate what 
the study of English literature should not 
be, by giving in full the questions relating 
to Sir Philip Sidney from a book very pop- 
ular and much used among women’s clubs: 


1. Give some account of the life, character and 
attainments of Sir Philip Sidney. 

2. What tragical event occurred during his 
residence in France ? 

3. Give the date of that event. 

4. Of what country was he elected king? 

5. Why did he not accept the crown? 

6. Mention Sidney’s prose works? 

7. What estimate was placed upon them by his 


own age ? 

8. Which one is now most highly esteemed ? 

9. Had y prose fiction been written in Eng- 
lish before Sidney wrote his ? 

10. How does he rank among the prose writers 
of his time ? 

11. In what kind of poetical composition did 
he excel ? 

The first thing that strikes us about 
these questions is that all may easily be 
answered by consulting any cyclopedia, 
and they make no demand which shall re- 
quire the student to read so much as a 
single line of Sidney’s writing. The only 
faculty called into exercise is memory. 
There is nothing to encourage reflection, 
nothing which has the slightest tendency 
to cultivate the critical faculty, nothing 
which even hints at what constitutes the 
life and power of any One of Sidney’s 
writings. 

Suppose, in place of these unprofitable 
inquiries, we substitute questions which 
cannot be answered without a careful and 
critical study of Sidney’s own utterances ; 


questions which demand knowledge at | 


first-hand, and whose answers hinge upon 
the exercise of individual judgment and 


upon comparative study with other auth- | yer Jove stories will never be obsolete. We 


ors, also at first-hand. Let us take, for 
example, Sidney’s Defence of Poetry, and 
apply to it some such method as this: 

1. Discuss Sidney’s definition of poetry. 

a better, either original or quoted. 

2. Discuss Sidney’s canons of dramatic com- 
position. Compare the state of the English 
Drama as described by him with its succeeding 
development, and say how far these were the effect 
of a direct departure from Sidney’s principles. 

3. As an argument for the usefulness and su- 
premacy of poetry, has the lapse of three centu- 
ries impaired the value of this essay ? 

4. Compare this earliest critical writing of im- 
portance on the Art of Poetry with such notable 
modern ones as those of Shelley, Emerson and 
Matthew Arnold, and state how they differ or 
agree in their views of 

(a) Rhyme or melody as a factor in poetry. 

(6) Moral purpose in relation to art. 

(c) Nature of poetic inspiration. 

5. Sidney and the early writers, in classifying 
poetry, have much to say of the mould into 


a classification commonly omitted by later writers. 
Reasons for this difference of treatment ? 

Not one of these questions, observe, can 
be answered in any parrot-fashion or with- 
out direct study of the masterpiece by the 
student himself in the exercise of his own 
critical faculty and powers of comparison. 
Others might be added looking toward the 
interpretation of the work on its historical 
side, through the general movement of the 
life and mind of the times, but these 
should come later, and might involve more 


ture of time and money than are available 
to most students. For such an under- 
taking as I have indicated, namely, the in- 
terpretation of particular masterpieces of 
literature through critical study, the 
Means are fortunately open to every one. 
All, or nearly all, the great classics of our 
language are available in such cheap edi- 
tions as those of Cassell’s National Library, 
the Arber Reprints, or the Clarendon Press 
series; he who will may take counsel with 
the great ones of earth and learn what has 
been the message of each to mankind. 
For, as has been truly said, “If your 
Study does not directly or indirectly en- 
rich the life of man, it is but a drawing of 
vanity with cart-ropes, a weariness to the 
flesh, or at best a busy idleness.” 
ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 
Quincy, Til. 














A pecuLiarity of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that 
while it purifies the blood, it imparts new vigor to 
every function of the body. 





Offer | 


| visit to Bath or London. 


c ) | have almost as little. 
which it is cast,—as heroic, lyric, dramatic, etc.,— | 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Exercises In Latin Prose Composition ror 
Scuooits. By M. Grant Daniell, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of Chauncy Hall School, Boston. Part I., 
based on Cwsar’s Gallic War, Books 1—4. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New 
York. Price, 60 cents. 

The present admission requirement in 
Latin composition of many colleges is the 
translation into Latin of a passage of con- 
nected English based upon some portion 
of the authors read. Mr. Daniell prefers 
to begin Czesar’s “Gallic War” with Book 
2. This little volume furnishes material 
for practice while the student is reading 
Cesar and Cicero. H. B. B. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR 
ScHoots AND CoLLeGces. By Horace H. 
Morgan, LL. D. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Boston and New York. 

‘This is a practical working text-book for 
schools and colleges. Part first is a con- 
densed summary of English and American 
authors and their works, divided into six 
eras between Chaucer and the present 
time. Part second deals with American 
poets, essayists, novelists and historians. 
Each part has its separate index. 

H. B. B. 


ENGLISH AND 


CHATA AND Cuinita. A Novel. By Louise 
Palmer Heaven. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1889, 
Price, 31.50. 


This is a story of love, jealousy, revenge, | 
| and retribution. 


The scene is Mexico. 
The characters are Mexicans except one 
American. ‘The tale is tropical in its 
tragedy, rage, passion, and pathos. All 
the weird beauty of the climate and scen- 
7 is reflected in this thrilling recital. 
a 
say, ‘The tale is improbable.” But in 
Spanish America it is the unexpected that 
happens. ‘The strangest events in the 
story are incidents in recent Mexican his- 


tory. It is a romance worth reading. 
H. B. B. 
A Farr Marp or MARBLEHEAD. By Kate Tan- 


natt Woods. New York: John W. Lovell & 
Co. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


The scenes of this pleasant story of a poor 
but true-hearted young American girl, who 
is a lady in soul and heart and manners, 
of her friends and lovers, of her trials and 

erplexities and final happy marriage, is 
aid amid the picturesque rocks and 
beaches of Marblehead Neck. ‘The dwell- 
ers on that charming, diversified series of 
bays and headlands will love them better 
than ever when they are thus associated 
with human feelings and emotions. 
H. B. B. 


Miss Eyre FROM BostoN AND OTHERS. By 
Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1889. Price, $1.25. 


These lively stories are dedicated ‘to 
five girls of Boston.” ‘his may well be, 
for the scenes of most of them are laid in 
New England, and the heroines are Amer- 
icans. If ‘tbrevity is wit,” these fourteen 
brief narratives under one cover would not, 
lack sparkle. ‘They have all appeared be- 
fore, and, being all love stories, they do 
not gain by combination. Sugar is sweet, 
but too much sweetness cloys. ‘*My son, 
sat honey,” saysthe Scripture. But again 
it says, ‘*Eat not too much honey.” And 


may look upon them with quiet scorn, but 
we are very apt to end by reading them. 
And that is just what the writer of this no- 
tice did with the volume in question. 

H. B. B. 


Jane Ausren. By Mrs. Charles Malden. Fa- 
mous Women Series, No. 20. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. Price, $1.00, 

We pity the child who grows up without 
having read Jane Austen’s delightful nov- 
els. It is the irony of fate that a woman 
so true, so tender, so, sympathetic, should 
have lived forty-two years among her own 
relatives in the quiet of a country purson- 
age, with only the variety of an occasional 
It is no wonder, 
since she learned to live with so little inci- 
dent, that she has been able to interest 
so many thousand readers in stories that 
The charm of Jane 
Austen’s stories lies in the quiet pilav of 


| thought and feeling akin toherown. Yet 

she was beautiful and graceful and sympa- 
| thetic, and the pathetic sweetness of her 
| character reminds us of the lines: 


‘‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed cavess of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 


Yet never was human being more sincerely 


mourned than she, by relatives and friends 
who loved and treasured this bright, un- 
selfish woman of genius. H. B. B. 


, | ScHoot HyGrenr, or THE LAws or HEALTH 
extensive libraries and greater expendi- | 


In Retation to Scuoor Lire. By Arthur 
Newsholme, M. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Price, 50 cents. 1889. 


This is an admirable little treatise, and | 


should ‘be studied by every member of a 
School Board and by every teacher. In 
successive chapters it considers the site of 
school, the construction of buildings and 
of furniture, the lighting of school-rooms, 
general principles of ventilation and warm- 
ing, and drainage arrangements. In Part 
2, which directly concerns the scholars, 
we have chapters on mental exercise, ex- 
cessive work, age and sex in relation to 
school work, muscular exercise and recre- 
ation, rest and sleep, children’s diet, dress 
and bathing, eyesight in relation to school 
life, communicable diseases, and accidents. 
As to the character of education in rela- 
tion to sex, the author stands midway be- 
tween the two opinions; one, that school 
education should be specially adapted to 
the peculiarities of each sex; the other, 
that it should be alike for both. He lays 
more stress however on the consideration 
that education should be adapted to indi- 
vidual differences. Most girls are quite 
competent for the study of higher mathe- 
matics, but as a rule they will spend their 


ny other race and country we should | 


| time better in the lighter studies, and in 
developing a rebust physical frame for the 
practical functions of life. H.B B. 


- +o - 


GOSSI? AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss 8S. K. Cook, for twenty years super- 
intendent of the collegiate grades in Pack- 
er Collegiate Institute, resigned her posi- 
tion in June, and will spend the coming 
year in Europe. 

Mrs. Flora H. Hawes, who has been 
made postmaster at Hot Springs, Ark., 
over a judge who based his claims upon 

| party service and influence, was principal 
of a boys’ grammar school. 

Miss Annie ‘I’. Dunn has taken charge of 
the restaurant at the State House. Her 
success in carrying on the café at the 
Providence Railroad Station, is proof of 
her ability to furnish a good eating-house. 

Mrs. C. B. Pope, of Chicago, ‘will give 
Jand and a library to the town of Danville, 
Ill., to replace the building burned in the 
great fire last May. Her late husband was 
a native of Danville. 

‘The publishers of the Youth's Companion 
offer four cash prizes amounting to $1,000 
for the best ornamental designs sent them 
before Dec. 1. Here is an opportunity for 


| women who can design. 


The “Ingleside” Home, of Topeka, Kan., 
established in 1881, recently removed to a 
‘large new building. Its object is ‘to 
maintain a Christian home for needy work- 
ing women and children, wherein they 


may receive temporary shelter and assist- | 


ance in securing employment.” 

The Norwich (Ct.) Free Academy has 
opened a new department—a normal train- 
ing school for girls. It is to be under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Sarah D. Jenkins, one of the 


two women who established the training de- | 


partment of the girls’ high and normal 





school in Boston. For the past four years 
Mrs. Jenkins has been instructor in the 
theory and practice of teaching, and princi- 
pal of the practice-school and kindergarten 
in the Nebraska State normal school. 


The September Decorator and Furnisher 
contains an article on ‘*The Chances for 
Women as Artists,” by C. A. Merighi. 
The writer says: 

“On the authority of many lady artists 
I assert that ladies exhibiting are well 
treated by the art leagues. ‘lhe day for 
weeping is over, and the day for working 
has come. American women have begun 
to do so, modestly and unobtrusively, but 
they have a future in art, and if they have 


| the genius the fact will soon be recog- 


nized.” 

During the proceedings at Oxford in 
connection with University extension, a 
debate took place in the Union Society’s 
rooms on woman suffrage. Mr. A. Sidg- 
wick (Corpus) proposed ‘*That the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage should be extended to 
women on the same conditions as to men.” 
The motion was opposed by Mr. Macan 
(University), and an animated discussion 
followed in which several women took 
part. Mr. Sidgwick replied, a division 
was taken, when there voted for the mo- 
tion, 373; against, 129; majority for the 
motion, 244. 
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asapanka 


Hoed’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood, 
builds up weak and debilitated systems 
gives strength to weakened nerves, over- 
comes that tired feeling, tones the digestive 
organs, invigorates and regulates the kid- 
neys and liver, expels disease and gives 
vigorous health. Young people say: “ It is 
the best medicine we ever took.” Old peo- 
ple say: “ It makes us feel young again.” 
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ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
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‘Hints for Housekeepers. 


| HOW TO COOK WELL. 





TON. 12mo, $1.25. With full index. 

This thoroughly practical cook-book is an invalu- 
able aid and guide in the kitchen. Its arrangement 
of departments, its suggestions for “make-cvers,” 


and its easy style of instruction, make it especially 


useful to housekeepers of limited means. 


HELP FOR HOME-MAKERS; or TWENTY- | 
Six Hours A Day. By MAny BLAKE. 12mo, | 
$1.00. 


Busy wives and mothers who find the days too 
short to enable them to accomplish all they wish, 
will here obtain hints for saving time, for making 
time, as it were, and so lessening the burden of 
daily care and making home pleasanter and happier 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS; Work and Culture in 

the Household. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 12mo, $1. 

‘Not a series of theoretical essays, but a plain, com. 
mon-sense discussion of the questions which come 


up every day in every home, pay in those | 


homes where much of the burden and brunt comes 
upon the ‘women folks,’ where there are children to 
be fed, clothed and educated, and where an ambition 


exists to live in respectable style.’—Boston Tran. | 


script. 

“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book 
could be placed in the hands of every house-mother 
in the country.” —Jndez. 

BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. 
A.M. DIAZ. 12mo, 31.25. 

“This book contains Mrs. Diaz’s best and ripest 
ideas regarding society, its obligations, complications 
and limitations.”— Boston Traveller. 

“Should be read by every man who has a wife, and 
every woman who has a family,”—ZLowell Times. 

“Sunlight in the house, simplicity in dress and 
diet, self-respect instead of the worship of wealth 
and fashion, education of women in skilled labor, 
are among the things Mrs. Diaz advocates.”—N. Y 
Nation. 

COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. By Marion 
HARLAND. l6mo, paper, 25 cts.; 12mo, water- 
proof covers, 60 cts. 

Most cook-books presuppose a certain degree of 
knowledge requisite to their use, but this, while suited 
to experienced housekeepers, yet adapts itself to the 
needs of those who must start at the beginning. Its 
explicit and careful directions will be a source of 
unmixed delight to those who have their laurels yet 
to win in a new field of labor. 

BSCSEECLD NOTES AND QUERIES, 12mo, 

cts. 

One of those valuable collections that people, 
yn » wonder how they could do without. It 
Ss a small encyclopedia of useful facts about the 
innumerable questions that are forever coming up 


By Mrs. 


| in the household, and everybody, from grandpa 


down to baby, can find something in it that was just 

what he or she wanted to know. 

ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING. By Mrs. 
8.D. Power. 12mo, $1.00. 

While specially intended for young girls, this unique 
volume has valuable suggestions to housekeepers of 
older years, who will read its chatty and intelligent 

apers with thorough zest and benefit to themselves. 

Not only household matters come in for discussion, 

but other subjects dear to the feminine heart, such as 

Bepoplng,,’ “Planning and Packing,” “A Dress 

Rehearsal,” etc., and all are treated in that bright, 

evtertaining way that blends amusement with in- 

struction. 

IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. By Dup ry A. 
SARGENT, M. D., of Harvard College. 16mo, 60c. 
Every housekeeper needs some such book at her 

hand in case of emergencies, the frequent accidents, 
great or small, that befall a family, and demand 
prompt and wise action. Much suffering and dis- 
tress may be saved by a treatise that gives the proper 
remedies and treatment that a sensible woman can 
apply at once, and this little hand-book will be found 
worth its weight in gold. 

HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS. By Mary J. SArrorp, M. D., and 
MARY E. ALLEN. 16mo, 60 cts. 

A valuable book of counsel for mothers, teachers, 
and all who have the care of young girls, prepared 
by two women who are authority in such matters. 

“What a blessing to our girls if this book could 
only be distributed and read throughout the land! 
Many a mother is the unconscious cause of her 
daughter’s ill-health.’—S, S. Journal. 

At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
a. 





WOMAN'S CHRONICLE, 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 








MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM - - 
Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., | 
Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, j 


Editor. 
Associate Editore. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the pape: 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 





Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 


weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for 83.00 per year. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 
. ‘ 
A Small Weekly Paper, 
Epitep spy ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 

“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole pauper. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.’’—Rev. George S. Chase, 
Derby, Vt. 

The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young. 

Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, ee 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
‘ Des Motnes, lowa. 





-Fine-Art Publications: 


By Mrs. J. R. Ben. | 








IRENE E. JEROME’S NEW VOLUME, 


IN A FAIR COUNTRY, 


With 55 full-page original illustrations, engraved on 
wood, and printed under the direction of George T. 
Andrew, With nearly one bundred pages of text, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Elegantly bound in 
gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey morocco, 
$15.00; tree calf, $15.00; English seal style, $10.00, 

A Perfect Union of Art and Literature. 
Over the clear-cut thonghts of a modern master of 
classic essay, one of the foremost of American artists 
draws the magic pencil which has achieved so many 
triumphs, and, “in verdure clad,” starts into life the 
rural beauties of “April Days,” *““My Outdoor Studies,” 

“Water Lilies,” “The Life of Birds,” “The Procession 

of the Flowers,” and “Snow.” It was a happy thought 

that selected these models of literary genius for illus- 
tration, a loving homage t6 nature which guided the 
artist in her wanderiogs “In a Fair Country.” The 
fifty-five illustrations which ornament this volume are 
not surpassed even by the former triumphs of “One 
Year’s Sketch Book,” “Nature’s Hallelujah,” “A Bunch 


| of Violets,” and “The Message of the Bluebird,” house- 


hold treasures throughout the land. Whether floating 
in her boat on Concord River, with its wealth of floral 
adornments, its scenic surprises in the windings of its 
stream ian and about places made famous by Thoreau 
and Emerson, or in her loftier flights amid the hills 


| Of “beautiful Camden” down by the sea, where the 


xrandeur of mountain views possesses charms to wake 
enthusiasm, she has exhibited the same fidelity to 
nature in her beautiful pictures, the same exquisite 
taste in the selection of her subjects, which have char- 
acterized her previous achievements. Withopt the 
illustrations the essays would be admirable; without 
the essay’ the illustrations would be charming, but the 
union of pen and pencil has produced a book in every 
way superb. 


New Editions of the Jerome Art Books, 
ONE YEAR'S SKETCH-BOOK, 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH, 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD: 
Told to Me to Tell to Others, 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS, 





AN IDYL OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


THE WOOING of GRANDMOTHER GRAY 


Poem by Kate Tannatt Woods. 


Illustrations by popular artists. Engraved and printed 
under the direction of Mr. Andrew. Oblong quarto. 
Forty illustrations. Cloth, $2.00, 

“*T was thinkin’, Jabez,’ said Grandmother Gray, 
‘How it all was so long ago, 
When you lived with your father miles away, 
And the ground was covered with heaps of snow,’” 
By the genial giow of the blazing logs in the open 
fire-place, with the kettle swinging and singing on the 
ancient crane, the “eight-day” ticking in the corner, 
and the cat purring on the hearth, “Grandmother” 
tells in the dialect ef those days the story. Author and 
artist have succeeded in producing a tender picture of 
old New England life and character, 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 
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LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
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“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman's paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Englishwomen’s Review. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—ev. Anna 
H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
WC. T. U. 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. could not do without it,’’-- 
Josiah Allen's Wife’? (Marietta Holley). 

“Tt is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.”’—Mary A. Livermore. 

“f never forget to recommend the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the womun question) .”—Mrs. 
1 en M. Gougar. 

“The WOMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Regletered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Ex: .’8s Money »may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the ris a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Annual Convention Vermont Woman Suffrage | 
Association, West Concord, Vt., Tuesday, Oct. 1. 
Vote on the separate article of the Constitution 
conferring full suffrage on women in Washing- 
ton Territory, Oct. 1. 

Vote on the new State Constitutions of South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montana and Washing- 
ton, Oct. 1. 

Annual Meeting Kansas Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 1—3, Wichita. 

State Convention New York Woman Suffrage 
Party will meet Oct. 2, 3, Saratoga. 

A. A. W. (Woman’s Congress) will meet Oct. 
8—10, Denver, Col. 

National Convention W. C. T. U. will meet 
Nov. 8—12, Battery D, Chicago, Ill. 

Union Convention Indiana Woman Suffrage 
Associations, Rushville, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 10 and 11. 

Historical Pageant, 1 P. M., Oct. 11, at Boston 
Theatre, Boston. 





Annual Meeting Wisconsin Woman Suffrage | 
Association, Oct. 15—17, Association Hall, 147 | 


‘Fourth Street, Milwaukee. 

Vote on Woman Suffrage as a separate clause 
of the provisional government of Oklahoma, 
Oct. 22. 

Annual Meeting Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 25. 

Annual Meeting Iowa Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 30, 31, Nov. 1, Oskaloosa. 

Annual Meeting Nebraska Woman Suffrage 
Association, Kearney, Nov. 4—6. 

Annual Meeting Ilinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Joliet, Nov. 6—8. 

——-— - oe. — 


KANSAS EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


There will be an executive meeting of the Kan- 
sas E. S. A. held at Wichita Oct. 1, 1889, at 1.30 
P.M. The president desires every officer to be 
present at this meeting, at the hour named, that 
the business may be disposed of in time for the 
opening session of the Annual Convention at 3.30 
P. M. of same day, at which session the officers 
and delegates are urged to be present. 

By order of the president, 
Lavra M. Jouns. 

Lizzie Hopkins, Sec. 


eee 
KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association’ will be held in 
Wichita, Kan., Oct. 1, 2 and 3, beginning at 3.30 
on the afternoon of Oct. 1. On the two succeed- 
ing days the public sessions will open at 10 A. M. 
and at 3 P. M., and all the evening sessions at 
7.30. 





: +o 
INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


A Union Convention of the Indiana and the 
Indiana-National Woman Suffrage Associations 
will be held at Rushville on Thursday and Fri- 
day, Oct. 10 and 11, in the Christian Church. 

Certificates of membership, properly signed by 
treasurer and secretary, will enable their holders 
to secure round-trip tickets for one and one-third 
fare upon all railroad lines in the State. 

In view of the fact that the American and 
National Suffrage Associations have already 
united, it is anticipated that the two State Suf- 
frage Societies existing in Indiana will become 
united under one name; and it is hoped that their 
union will be effected at the coming meeting. To 
this end, all persons in Indiana who sympathize 
with the movement for the political enfranchise- 
ment of women are cordially invited to attend 
the convention; and every suffrage society in the 
State, whether independent or auxiliary to either 
one of the State Associations, is earnestly invited 
to send five delegates to this convention. 

All persons paying the annual membership fee 
of one dollar will be at liberty to vote and to 
have a voice in the decision of all matters coming 
before the convention. Able speakers from dif- 
rerent parts of the State will address the conven- 
tion, and it is expected that Miss Susan B. An- 
thony also will be among the speakers. 


HELEN M. Govaar, 
President. 
ZERELDA G. WALLACE, 
Vice-Pres. at Large. 
Ipa A. HARPER, 
Secretary. 
May Wricut SEwALL, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
JvuLietTe R. Woops, 
Treasurer. 
Mary E. Carpwi.l, 
Sup't of the Press. 
On behalf of the Indi- 
ana National Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Wa. DvupLey Fov.ke, 
President. 
Mary E. HaGoart, 
Vice-Pres. at Large. 
Maky S. ARMSTRONG, 
First Vice-Pres. 
Evpora 8. HAILMAN, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
Mrs. J.W. RipcGeway, 
Secretary. 
GrorGia WRIGHT, 
Treasurer. 
On behalf of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twentieth Annual Session of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association will meet at Joliet 
on the 6th, 7th and 8th of November. 

Delegates and friends will be entertained. 

Each society is requested to send four delegates. 

Eminent speakers are expected, and an enthu- 
. astic convention anticipated. 

Mary E. Hoimes, Pres. 

JvuLia MILis Dunn, Sec’y. 








NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 


The New York Woman Suffrage Party's State 
Convention will be held in the Chamber of the 
Court of Appeals, Saratoga, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Oct. 3 and 4, 1889. The morning sessions 
will be private; only delegates, members of the 
party, and others in full sympathy therewith, 
being admitted. 

All loca] suffrage organizations in the State, 
and all Political Equality Clubs, are desired to 
ates M. Lovise Tuomas, 

Chairman State Com. 


Ipa Lovisse Dixpryzg, M. D., 
Georce PELLEW, 
Georce L. CRITTENDEN, 
Secretaries. 
HamILton WILLCox, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
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WOMAN'S CATECHISM FOR SEPTEMBER. 





Are you a Boston woman interested in 
our public schools? 

Are you going to vote for the best people 
for School] Committee? 

1. Did you ask to be assessed for a poll 
tax last May when the Assessors made 
their rounds? Then you have no more to do 
till you register in November. 

2. Did you vote last year for the first 
time? Then you need do nothing more till 
you hunt up your tax bill and go to be regis- 
tered in November. 

3. If you did not vote last year, did not 
ask the Assessors this year, and still wish 
to vote, go to the Assessor's office at City 
Hall before Oct. 1 and ask to be assessed— 
then go to the Central Square Building, 
when the registrars are ready for you, some 
time in November, and register—vote in De- 
cember. 

4. Do you pay a property tax? Then 
your duty is done when you register in No- 
vember and vote in December. 

+o 


QUEEN ISABELLA. 


If asking will secure it, women and their 
work will have abundant representation at 
the observance of the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the landing of Columbus. 

The women of Chicago met Aug. 26, 
and appointed Mrs. Myra Bradwell and 
Mrs. M. M. M. Wallace a committee to 
consult with the national committee to 
ask for official recognition as an auxiliary. 
This action was approved, and the Chicago 
Woman’s Department has been incorpo- 
porated. 

A little later Miss Susan B. Anthony 
made a similar application to the mayor 
of New York. Now the Women’s Indus- 
trial Association of Washington, D. C., 
puts in its claim. No doubt some recog- 
nition will be made of women and their 
work. But whether it be adequate and 
fitting or not, women have only to ‘‘bide 
their time” to receive all that belongs to 
them. It has taken four hundred years 
to find out that Columbus was worthy of 
a world’s celebration. Women are only 
coming above the horizon. When they 
are in full sight, and secure in the posses- 
sion of equal human rights, it will be their 
own fault if Queen Isabella, the Pilgrim 
and Puritan mothers, the women of Revo- 
lutionary times and the noble women all 
along the line do not have their proper 
place wherever common interests are rep- 
resented. ‘To this end let women unite to 
secure their right to vote. The power 
that resides in the ballot is the one strong 
lever by which to secure equal rights. 
To-day women are helpless for lack of the 
ballot. We cannot command what we 
ought to have, and must take what is of- 


fered. i & 
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THE SUMNER STATUE. 





There has been much discussion in the 
daily papers over our statement that the 
finest model for a bust of Charles Sumner 
was refused because it was the work 
of a woman. It would be easy for the 
committee to deny the statement if it 
were not true. But they have not denied 
it. Under date of May 5, 1877, Lydia 
Maria Child, in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
as we republish in full this week, 
severely criticised the rejection of this 
model for the reason said to have been 
given by the committee. Wendell Phil- 
lips made a similar statement in the daily 
papers. The statements of Mrs. Child 
and of Mr. Phillips were not denied at the 
time. The circumstance was mentioned 
now only to show how potent and all-per- 
vasive is the prejudice which, even in the 
line of art, refused to recognize merit in 
the work of a woman. Happily times are 
somewhat changed for the better since 
then, and we shall be only too glad when 
we can truly say that no difference exists, 
and that good work has equal recognition 
no matter who does it. But that:time will 
not come so long as women and idiots are 
held as political equals. L. 8. 





A WORD TO LEAGUES. 


The Leagues which have now begun 
their work for the fall and winter are in- 
vited and urged to send to the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL postal-card notices of their 
meetings, with any changes in the list of 
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officers. Reports of work are an encour- 
agement to workers, and they show how 
the cause speeds. When the quarterly 
meetings for consultation with representa- 
tives of the Leagues are held, fuller reports 
will be welcomed. The Natick League 
suggests, as an excellent plan, that the 
successful Leagues send some of their 
members to the weaker ones to communi- 
cate the methods by which success has 
been achieved. 

The State work also begins now. Towns 
and Leagues which desire co-operation, 
either by speakers or by holding meetings, 
should communicate with the chairman of 
the executive committee, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, until such time as the new general 
agent, Miss Hosmer, becomes familiar 
with the details. 

The work of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association should be quadrupled 
this year. Let every one “lend a hand” 
and begin now. L. 8. 





THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 


His Excellency Gov. Ames and His 
Honor Mayor Hart have accepted the in- 
vitation to again attend the Pageant. 
They will occupy one of the boxes at the 
Boston ‘Theatre, Oct. 11. Mayor Hart, 
upon being asked if he thought it would 
be advisable to ask the School Board to 
give a half holiday to the teachers and 
scholars in the higher departments, so 
that they could attend the Pageant, replied 
that he thought it would be well for teach- 
ers and scholars to be allowed to attend 
the Historical Pageant. 

One of the principals of the schools in 
Hartford said that the scholars would 
learn more of history in one afternoon at 
the Pageant than in a term's study at 
school. 

Thirteen of the most prominent minis- 
ters of Hartford of all denominations 
were among the vice-presidents of the 
Pageant. A good delegation of teachers 
and scholars were present. 

Little Bessie Murray, who is to take the 
part of flower-girl in the Hospital at the 
Pageant, was in the office of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association last 
week, and surprised all present with her 
wonderful voice and dramatic ability. 


| She is a genius. 


Bessie Murray and Alice Pierce, the Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy of the Boston Mu- 
seum, will be great attractions. 

Many rehearsals of tableaux will take 
place, Monday, Sept. 30. 

At Hartford, the tickets were on sale 
but two weeks. The last week they went 
off like dew before the sun. The receipts 
were $1,500, expenses, $400, and bal- 
ance, $1,100. The ladies interested are 
members of the Hartford Equal Rights 
League. They intend to give from their 
share of the profits $200 to the woman’s 
scholarship fund of the ‘Theological 
School, and to make donations to the 
Woman's Exchange, The Woman’s Aid, 
and other societies. 

Cora Scotr Ponp. 
+o 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





The Chelsea Woman Suffrage yon 
and the W. C. T. U. of that place united 
in a meeting on Wednesday evening, the 
25th inst., to hear Rev. J. W. Hamilton 
speak on the responsibility of women in 
the matter of school suffrage. 


East Boston.—The quarterly meetin 
of the League was held at the fine resi- 
dence of Mr. William Pigeon, lately. 
Rev. Mr. Monroe of the Episcopal Church 
gave an interesting talk on the ecclesias- 
tical, political, and social tyranny to which 
women are subjected. In illustration, the 
story of a wealthy lady of Boston was 
told. She was greeted at an “Old South 
Ball” by a gentleman who said, when 
asked why his wife was not present, ‘*You 
forget my wife is in mourning!” The 
‘‘mourning’ was for an auntof his. He 
could leave his in the dressing-room and 
attend the ball. His wife could not. Be- 
fore this rich woman slept, she added this 
item to her will, ‘‘No woman shall put on 
mourning because I have died.” 8. 

STOUGHTON.—The League held its first 
meeting of the season, and a very success- 
ful one, on the 25th inst., in the vestry of 
the Universalist Church. Mrs. Dr. Rose pre- 
sided and made the opening speech. Mrs. 
Lucy Stone gave the principal address of 
the evening, showing the progress women 
have made during the last fifty years. 
Mrs. Neblet, of South Carolina, in a brief 
address, presented the state of the cause in 
the South. The audience was large, sym- 
pathetic and appreciative. A good collec- 
tion was taken, and a good beginning 
made for the year. P. 
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RHODE ISLAND LEAGUES. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., SEPT. 17, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The first League visited by me after my 
two months’ rest from the work of organ- 
izing was the one at Little Compton. 
Knowing of my coming they concluded to 
tender a reception to Mrs. Charlotte Wil- 
bour, and included me, hoping to awaken 
fresh interest and add members to their 

e. 

The reception was held in the Methodist 
Church vestry, and was well attended. 
The desk was trimmed with golden-rod and 








sunflowers, while other flowers 

the room. The venerable president, Mrs. 
Sarah Soule Wilbour, presided. By request 
I stated the objects of the Leagues, and 
the work accomplished by some of them. 
Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour spoke very earn- 
estly of the need of women in every de- 
partment, especially on juries when wom- 
en are tried. Her remarks were listened 
to with close attention. 

Rev. Thomas Slicer was the last speak- 
er, and in his usual bright, practical way 
brought much weight to bear upon the 
need of woman’s voice in the body politic, 
and the great need of the study of Civil 
Government by both men and women. At 
the close of his remarks we adjourned to 
another room, where light refreshments 
were served. 

It is very encouraging to attend a meet- 
ing of this kind, and to feel that fresh in- 
terest is being aroused. Let us hope that 
other Leagues may do the same. 

LOUISE TYLER, 
R. I. Organizer. 


TIVERTON.—The annual meeting of the 
Tiverton League was held in the Baptist 
church parlor, Friday afternoon, Sept. 13. 
In spite of the pouring rain a good num- 
ber were present. Mrs. Howe was to have 
spoken for us, but, having quite a long 
drive to take to the nearest depot, was 
kept away by the storm. The meeting 
was very pleasant. ‘The members present 
renewed their membership and two new 
names were added. The same officers 
were elected for the year, with one more 
added to the executive committee. ‘A 
letter from Mrs. E. B. Chace was read, 
showing the method of work adopted by 
the Valley Falls League, telling of the 
great interest manifested by its members, 
and urging like work upon the Tiverton 
friends. A paper prepared by Mrs. Chace 
on the legal injustice of the State toward 
women was also read and commented 
upon. Miss Swinburne, chairman execu- 
tive committee of the Newport League, 
spoke earnestly on the need of educational 
leagues being formed everywhere for the 
study of political questions. She also re- 
ferred to the advancement of women dur- 
ing the last fifty years, quoting from Mrs. 
Stone’s address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Newport League the week 
before. 

The Newport (R. I.) League held its 
first meeting since its election of officers, 
on the 20th inst. Dr. Baldwin presided. 
Considerable work was laid out. Each mem- 
ber was requested and is expected to con- 
tribute. ‘This fact will add to the interest, 
where each member does something. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE FOR SELF-RESPECT. 


Mary E. Haggart, Superintendent of 
Franchise of Indiana W. C. T. U., in the 
Organizer, urges a systematic distribu- 
tion of suffrage leaflets at franchise meet- 
ings, and advises sending directly to 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for them. She 
says: 

If the Superintendents are not them- 
selves thoroughly imbued with the magni- 
tude and importance of this work, they 
cannot hope to inspire others with any 
great feeling of necessity for thoroug 
effort. Sister, when you fully realize that 
you cannot be ‘tyour brother’s keeper’ 
until you are legitimately your own keeper, 
you will realize something of the majesty 
of all that is involved in the ballot for 
woman. When you realize that you can 
do no one a lasting benefit in the realm of 
justice and right, while you are under the 
bondage of limitation through injustice 
and wrong, you will understand how 
hopelessly political nonentities labor to 
achieve political reforms, and all other 
things comprehended in statecraft and 
law. We have at best but a questionable 
morality if we can be active only for the 
woes of others, while knowingly submit- 
ting to serious wrongs to ourselves. I, 
for one, never expect to see a permanent 
victory gained by women in their work 
for public morality, social purity, and 
political temperance, until they begin 
their work, where God designed it should 
begin—at the fountain-head of justice—as 
the owners of their own rights as well as 
the righteous governors of themselves. 

To all the superintendents of franchise 
I have this to say: Direct your first efforts 
to the women of your Unions. Teach 
them that we should seek first the king- 
dom of true citizenship—for nothing can 
be permanent in political reform until 
equal and exact justice lies at the bottom 
and lives in the origin of government. 
We have no moral right to accept a place 
in government which has been assigned 
us through the force of mistaken assump- 
tion, when a broader and more compre- 
hensive place is ours by God-given inheri- 
tance and Constitutional intent. We have 
no moral right to stand in a place which is 
not our true place, and consider how we 
can push onward great political reforms. 
It is not at all likely that, occupying a 
false relation to the Government, we can 
conceive and execute measures pertaining 
to the government wholly impaired by 
the enormous falsity of our position. 
‘Teach the women that the first and truest 
thing under government is unquestioned 
citizenship, that they need to regain their 
lost self-respect as citizens, that they need 
to realize the poverty of that condition 
which has made them paupers in patriot- 
ism and side-shows in politics. Teach 
them that the most flagrant and shameful 
wrong of this nation—the wrong above 
all other wrongs which now needs right- 
ing—is that women are out of place in 

overnment, and are not by any possibil- 
ty at the God-established starting-point 
in social, moral and political progression. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon has ‘‘proved 
up” on her claim at Park, W. T. 














CovineTon, Ky., SEPT. 23, 1889, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Equal Rights Association of Coy- 
ington has been instrumental in having 
two candidates nominated for school trus- 
tees for the October election—Miss Char. 
ity E. Warner in the 6th Ward, and Mrs. 
Isabella H. Shepard in the 3d Ward, 
They are intelligent and cultivated ladies, 
and if elected will demonstrate what we 
are trying to prove, that there will be a 
purity and honesty in the management of 
the schools hereafter that is impossible 
when these institutions have been man- 
aged by men totally unfit for the position, 

The Democratic party has placed Mrs, 
Warner’s name on its ticket and she will 
have no opposition. Mrs. Shepard in the 
3d Ward is a popular, well-known lady, 
and we are assured by both Republicans 
and Democrats that there is no doubt of 
her election. 

The Kentucky Central Railway took an 
excursion train from Lexington to Cincin- 
nati on the 3lstinst. A heavy train made 
up of twelve coaches contained seven hun- 
dred and twenty passengers, some of the 
best people of Lexington. This excursion 
was got up and chaperoned by Mrs. I. 8. 
Shouse of that city, who informed me that 
this was the third one of the kind this 
summer, and from them she had netted 
the large sum of fifteen hundred dollars. 

Are we not showing what women are 
capable of doing when avenues are opened 
up to us, and that women are successful 
business managers? 

EvuGEntA B. Farmer. 
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NVENTORS, 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Sept. 17, 1889, as 
follows: 

Rachel 
Calendar. 

Mary P. R. Tilton, New York, N. Y 
Compound for settling Coffee. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, SEPT. 26, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The cool September glays bring most 
active workers back to the city from their 
wanderings by seaside or on mountain 
heights, and it is pleasant to see again the 
faces of friends, and to hear of the summer 
pleasures or labors. 

One most welcome item of news here is 
that we are to have a law-school for wom- 
en. It is to open Oct. 1, and is established 
by Dr. Emily Kempen. You have already 
heard something of this remarkable wom- 
an who came among us last winter and 
has already secured hosts of friends. Her 
story is full of interest and inspiration. 

She was married, while very young, to 
a Presbyterian minister, and for a few 
years was absorbed in family duties. 
Then, as her babies grew out of her arms, 
she felt a desire for an opportunity to ex- 
ercise her powers and improve her mind. 
In this her husband fully sympathized 
with her. Her studies were at first classi- 
cal, and it was while listening to a lecture 
on Roman law that she was inspired with 
the thought that here was her congenial 
career. She resolved that she would be- 
come a lawyer. Her home was at this 
time in Zurich, and the famous university 
of that Old World town, more liberal than 
Columbia or Yale or Harvard, opens its 
doors readily to female students. Mrs. 
Kempen was a brilliant scholar, and grad- 
uated with much distinction. She re- 
ceived the same diploma that would have 
been given had she been a man, which 
conferred upon her the title of LL. D., and 
the right to teach, that is, to give lectures. 

She at once applied for admission to the 
bar. But this was refused, after long de- 
liberation. Meantime she had been giving 
lectures in a parlor near the University. 
having several young men as pupils. 
When finally the adverse decision was an- 
nounced, the press and people alike joined 
in denouncing the injustice. 

As she could not follow her chosen 
career in her native land, Dr. Kempen de- 
cided to emigrate to a country which she 
hoped to find freer in its usages. She has 
learned, however, that there is, indeed, ne 
barrier to her admission to the bar in this 
State, but that while New York says to 
her daughters that they may practise law, 
it provides no means by which they may 
learn the profession. 

Of course Dr. Kempen has not yet lived 
here long enough to become a naturalized 
citizen, and cannot be admitted to the bar 
until she has complied with this requisite 
for one foreign-born, either man or wom- 
an. She, however, has already opened 4 
law office, associating with herself 4 
young lawyer who can take the cases into 
court, while she studies and prepares the 
briefs, and gives general office advice- 
She has already a considerable practice, 
which is rapidly growing. She has had 
much countenance from the Swiss Lega- 
tion, and her own countrywomen and 
those of other German-speaking nations 
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seek her out. Her office is at 165 Broad- 
way, and by application there all particu- 
lars can be learned about the law school, 
the lectures for which will be given in her 
own house in East 92d Street. The object 
in establishing the school is announced 
to be: 

1. To give to the ladies of the city of 
New York and vicinity an opportunity of 
studying law. 

2. To furnish women who make their 
own living, with such a necessary knowl- 
edge of law as shall fit them to hold posi- 
tions of responsibility and trust. 

3. To qualify women for the manage- 
ment of their own affairs and the super- 
vision of their agents. 

The course will last two years, and on 
graduation any young woman will be 
qualified for admission to the bar. Many 
of the lectures will be given between 
4and 6 P. M., so that teachers and other 
women who are busy during the day may 
be enabled to attend them. 

Dr. Kempen is president of the Arbitra- 
tion Society, the object of which is to 
mediate between employers and employ- 
ees, and to secure money to women in busi- 
ness or in service, where it has been un- 
justly withheld. 

It will be seen by this brief sketch how 
energetic and capable this young Swiss 


lawyer has already shown herself, and | 


her friends wish her good speed in her 
new enterprise. 
LU.LIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


The death of SAUBHAGYAVATI BAI | 


SHIVALUXMIBAI, of Bombay, British In- 
dia, daughter of the late lamented Mr. 
Dhirajlal Mathurandass, Public Prosecutor 
of the Bombay High Court, has caused 
wide-spread regret. It has followed very 
soon after the untimely deaths of Bai 
Kamala Govari, daughter of the late Mr. 
Justice Nanabhai Haridass, and of Bai In- 
dravidya Govari, daughter of the well- 
known Mehetaji Azum Durgaram Manch- 
haram. Mr. Dhirajlal, the father, died, 
leaving two daughters, and he took special 
care to give them «a good education; and 
Bai Shivaluxmi acquired a knowledge of 
Gujrati, English, and Sanscrit. Her hus- 
band, Mr. Sakerlal Durgaram Dave, B.A., 
is a Sanscrit scholar, and helped her in her 
Sanscrit studies, so that she studied several 
religious books in Sanscrit. Owing to ill- 
health she was prevented from taking an 
active part in any movements except the 
Arya Mahila Samaj, but she sympathized 
with all efforts for the welfare of her sis- 
ters, and never failed to join them. When 
Pundita Ramabéi delivered several lec- 
tures, before her visit to America and Eu- 
rope, Bai Shivaluxmi proved on more than 
one occasion that Gujrati ladies can not 
only write, but speak before a large gather- 
ing. Her aunt, Bai Krashna, widow of the 
late Rao Bahadur P. Mathurandass, even 
now devotes much of her time to the study 
of Hindu Shastras, and is a very educated 
lady of her caste. ‘Ihe deceased was a re- 
spected member of the Brama Kshatri 
Caste of Surat, and owing to her noble 
virtues and benevolent disposition her un- 
timely death, which took place at her fa- 
ther’s residence in Bombay on the 12th of 
July, is universally regretted by the whole 
caste and a host of friends. She was only 
twenty-four years old at the time of her 


death, which was caused by heart disease. 
H. 


SARAH D. Harris, of Fall River, whose 
funeral took place recently, deserved more 
than a passing notice. Having strong in- 
dividuality, she maintained her views and 
Opinions with an independence rarely 
manifested. Her conversation was never 
frivolous. Her questions would almost in- 
variably be in reference to some benevolent 
or reformatory institution, or some nation- 
al or State question at issue; and she 
would criticise those in public life, no 
matter in what position. Living in seclu- 
sion, she read sufficiently to keep well in- 
formed on what was going on abroad as 
well as at home. 

The ‘battle of life,’ in her case, was 
for many years very severe, but, being un- 
obtrusive and reticent, she did not trouble 
Others with her grievances. She was a 
member of Dr. Adams’s church. In-the 
early days of the great struggle for free- 
dom she espoused the cause of the slave, 
and was one of eight ladies, two of whom 
are still living, who signed an appeal to 
the “citizens of the ‘village’ of Fall River, 
for contributions to hold a ‘Fair’ for the 
purpose of having lectures to aid in abol- 
ishing slavery, and elevating the colored 
race.” 

Among the floral offerings was one of 
roses, as a ‘‘friendly tribute, from a gath- 
ering of elderly people, to a devoted ad- 
vocate of freedom and justice.” R. A. 





Dr. Hetty HERSEY PAINTER, one of the 
faithful suffragists of Lincoln, Neb., has 
recently died. The Woman's Tribune says 
of her, “‘She was the most interesting his- 
torical personage among the women of 


Nebraska. Her death is a personal bereave- 
ment to all who knew her.” 

“Mrs. P. was descended from staunch 
Quaker families of West Chester, Pa., and 
was one of the first women to graduate from 


the Woman's Medical College of Pennsyl- | 


vania. At the breaking out of the Civil 
War she offered herself for her country, 
and was on duty as nurse and surgeon 
during almost the entire conflict, securing 
testimonials of the esteem of Gen. Grant 
and Sherman, and of the devotion of the 
corps of which she was a member. Dur- 
ing her long residence in Lincolu, her 
Sanitarium, where she used especially hy- 
gienic means, has been a blessing to many, 
while all who were associated with her 
learned to love her and to feel confidence 
in her gentle, tender skill. 

‘*As the charter president of the Lincoln 
W. R. C., she bore the interest of the boys 
who had followed the flag near to her 
heart. She was prominent in the W. C. 
T. U., and has been an active member and 
officer of the Nebraska Woman Suffrage 
Association since its organization. 

‘““The funeral services were mostly ren- 
dered by women. Mrs. Ada M. Bitten- 
bender represented the Woman Suffrage 
Association. and Mrs. King, of the W. C. 
T. U., spoke in loving commendation of 
her work. 
conducted by the Woman's Relief Corps.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
The press of Hartford gives unlimited 


| space to reports of the Pageant proceed- 
ings. 


The working women’s Lend-a-Hand 
Club, of Davenport, Ia., have opened a 
dress-making department at their club- 
rooms. Special attention will be given to 
the Jenness-Miller designs. The Club has 
also a mending-bureau. 

The Illinois Woman's Alliance of Chi- 
cago, to promote the enactment and en- 
forcement of laws relating to women and 
children, and to further the general inter- 
ests of women, has been incorporated by 
Caroline A. Huling, Jennie B. Howison, 
Ada M. Frederiksen, Louise Pearson, and 
others. 

The woman Health Inspector who has 
been investigating the large dry goods 
houses in Chicago finds that twelve 


_ firms employed 12,600 persons, one-half 


| being females. 


The rites at the grave were | 


| Dr. Helen B. O'Leary has returned from — 


| Europe, and is again at her residence, No. 

| 56 Berkeley St. 

Mrs. Alice D. Le Plongeon is writing 

| articles on American antiquities for one of 
the syndicates. 

The Toledo Sunday Commercial has op- 
ened a live, strong column under the head 
of “The Woman’s World.” — 

The Women’s National Press Association 
proposes to erect a statue of Mrs. R. B. 
Hayes in Washington. 

Another woman has become a Congrega- 
tional pastor. Mrs. Abby P. Hinckley of 
Racine, Wis., accepts a call to Forest City, 
Iowa. 

The Hartford Pageant was an immense 
success ; no greater ever known there. The 
receipts were fifteen hundred dollars; ex- 

| penses four hundred. 

Mrs. 8. C. P. Miller, of Princeton, N. J., 
contributes some interesting reminiscences 
of Miss Dorothea L. Dix to the New York 
Home Journal of Sept. 11. 

His Excellency, Gov. Oliver Ames, and 
His Honor, Mayor Hart, will again be 
present at the Boston Pageant Oct. 11, and 
will occupy one of the boxes. 


Frederick Douglass, United States min- 
ister to Hayti, will sail for his post to-day. 
‘The good wishes of his friends will attend 
him. Mrs. Dodglass will accompany him. 

Mrs. A. H. Spaulding presided at the 
meeting of the Home Club in East Boston 
jast Tuesday. ‘The guests of the evening 
were Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Kendall, of 
Cambridge. 

Another woman composer has made her 
mark — Mme. Helen Manletell, whose 
opera, ‘‘Florence,’’ has just been brought 


Stockholm. 

The will of S. S. Cox, dated 1888, in a 
few brief lines gives all the property he 
possessed to his wife, who is made sole 
executrix and not required to give bonds. 
A good example. 

Little Miss Bessie Murray, who has been 
surprising the Boston public with her 
wonderful voice, is to take a prominent 
part in the Pageant. Her photographs are 
now in the windows of the city. 

Miss. Phebe Couzins, who has been a 
long time out of the field on account of ill 
health, seems likely, before many months 
are past, to resume her labors for woman's 
ballot and the temperance reform. 


The exhibit of the Philadelphia Manual 
Training School is pronounced one of the 
best in the Paris Exposition, and the best 
American. It ig to be honored by a gold 
medal from the Jury of Award. 


There were thirty-four girl students in 
the laboratory classes at the Institute of 
Technology last year, and this looks as if 
the “‘higher education of woman” was in 
a flourishing condition, in one direction at 
least. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz writes from Kansas 
City: “I wish I were going to see the Pa- 
geant. It is a grand thing, and cannot 
fail to be a great success.” Her address 
until November will be 2531 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The New England Hospital for Women 
and Children has purchased the Farns- 
worth house as a home for nurses, and is 
now ready to receive contributions for the 
necessary work of furnishing it properly. 
Gifts may be sent to Miss C. C. Macbrien, 
the matron, at Dimock Street, Roxbury. 





She has also ascertained 
that the ordinance requiring dry goods 
stores to furnish seats for female clerks is 
being wantonly violated. 

The Ladies’ Physiological Institute will 
open its season with a course of lectures 
on the physiology of the brain and ner- 
vous system, in Wesleyan Hall, Thursday, 
Oct. 3, at 3 P. M., by Dr. Salome Merritt. 
The attendance of young women and moth- 
ers is especially desired. ‘The lectures of 
Oct. 3 and 10 will be free to the public. 

The Working Girls’ Vacation Society of 
Chicago was organized a year and a half 
ago to assist young girls employed in 
stores and factories to take a rest in the 


country during the week or two usually | 


allowed by employers in the summer. ‘I'wo 
hundred and fifty-two girls have been 
sent out by the society. The Inter-Ocean 
contributes $750 toward the expenses. 

The Philadelphia Woman's Hospital, 
North College Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, for three months, June, July and 
August, has treated 202 patients. 
tions performed, 105, six of these being 
laparotomies. Thirty-two laparotomies 
have been done at this hospital by women 
physicians since January. 


The Alpha undergarments advertised in 


| another column are the invention of their 


/ manufacturer, Mrs. 


| auspices of the W. C. T. U. 


Susan T. Converse, 
who has patented her invention. Her gar- 
ments have the advantage of ample breast- 
pockets which are so necessary. Her work 
also is absolutely incapable of ripping, as 
we know by long experience, and buttons 
hold on to the end. Try the Alphas. 


Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of the South- 
ern Journal, says: 

“If an adjustment of financial affairs 
could take place between many husbands 
and wives, the farmers’ wives that have 
loaned their milk and butter money to 
their husbands, which has never been re- 
turned, it would amount to enough to ena- 
ble the women to embark in the banking 
business with a capital which it would take 
seven figures to represent.” ; 

Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller, who has in- 
augurated a successful reform in woman's 
dress, will lecture in Tremont Temple, 
Oct. 8, and in Melrose, Oct. 9, under the 
The lectures 
will be given to ladies only, and will be 


| illustrated by elegant costumes, which she 


out with fair success at the Royal Theatre, | 


will exhibit on her own person, changing 
her dress until all the various styles are 
shown. 


Opera- | 


The Chester (Penn.) W.C. T. U. County | 


Convention met on the 5th inst. at West 
Chester, with a fine list of delegates. 
Every department of work was represent- 
ed. The president, Mrs. Richard Darling- 
ton, in an able and interesting address: 
which covered many topics of interest, said 
of suffrage: 

‘The natural right of woman to a share 


in the government is so clear, that I won- | 


der anybody takes time to argue the point, 
and whether the majority of women want 
to vote or not, or would vote or not, has 
nothing to do with the question.” 


Mrs. Darlington is right. 


That enterprising newspaper, the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, will inaugurate a 
Youth’s Department in its issue of Sun- 
day, Sept. 29. Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett has been engaged to conduct and 


| edit the department, and the list of con- 


tributors includes Miss Helen Gladstone, 
Margaret Deland, Octave Thanet, Frances 
Courtney Baylor, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Sarah Orne Jewett, Ellen Olney 
Kirke, Tennyson, Edward Everett Hale, 


| Edmund Gosse, Prof. Max Muller, Bret 





Harte, and many other distinguished 
writers. 

As there are no schools in Vienna for 
the higher education of girls except pri- 
vate ones, an enterprising professor— 
D: J. Lindl—has bethought himself of 
starting an establishment where women 
can receive both advanced literary and 
technical education, under the title of 
‘* Wisseschaftlichen Lehreurs fiir Damen.” 
There will be taught the usual school sub- 
jects, together with German literature and 


history, physics, chemistry, and methods | 


of teaching, which last will supply the | 


want of a teachers’ training college. 
Then, on the practical side, there will be 
bookkeeping and accounts, legal instruc- 
tion, and housekeeping. This new school 
will probably open next month. 


Mrs. Annie Besant, of London, has be- 
come a Theosophist and friend of Mme. 
Blavatsky, and has, in consequence of her 
course, incurred the displeasure of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, with whom she has worked so 
long in reform efforts. Mrs. Besant is 
well-nigh idolized by the poor of East 
London, and she is able to do a great | 
deal of practical work for them in conse- 
quence of their affection for her. 

Miss Anna Murray, pupil of the School 
of Sljéd, at Nais, and of the Training- 
School in Handwork and Drawing at Stock- 
holm, has an interesting exhibition of 
models and patterns used in teaching these 
and other connected branches, at the rooms 
of the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 93 Boylston Street. Miss Murray, 
who has but recently arrived in this coun- 
try from Sweden, is exceptionally inter- 
esting and clever, and her exhibition is 
well worth a visit. 

“The best husbands I ever met,” says 
the author of “John Halifax,” ‘came out 





of a family where the mother, a most heroic | 
and self-denying woman, laid down the 
absolute law, ‘Girls First;’ not in any au- 
thority, but first to be thought of in pro- 
tection and tenderness. Consequently the 
chivalrous care which those lads were 
taught to show to their sisters naturally 
extended itself to all women. They grew 
up true gentlemen—gentlemen generous, 
unexacting, courteous of speech, and kind 
of heart.” 

Eleanor Kirk, writing from New York, 
says: 

‘Much indignation is felt by our most 
prominent and helpful women at the way 
they have been ignored by the promoters 
of the World’s Fair. ‘They think, and just- 
ly, that women are needed in selecting a 
site, and in various councils which such a 
gigantic undertaking involves. There is 
a comical side to this complaint, for the 
majority of the women making it are 





openly opposed to woman suffrage. They 
do not believe in the ballot,and yet they de- | 
sire the influence which the ballot alone 
can give. 

The Athol, Mass., Young Women’s C. | 
T. U. has sixty members, who are prepar- | 
ing to open a headquarters next month. | 
They have rented an entire block on a 
business street at $500 per year. This will 
be fitted up with parlors, gymnasium, 
bathrooms, dining-room, and ten cham- 
bers for those who need a home. An at- 
tractive restaurant will be opened and the 
basement will be rented for stores. It | 
will be seen from this that the Athol 
young women have undertaken a business 
affair of considerable magnitude. 

The will of the late president of Colum- | 
bia College, Rey. Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, 
gives all his property, valued at about 
$80,000, to Columbia College. The income 
is to go to Mrs. Barnard during her life. | 
All of Dr. Barnard’s books and papers, 
which were many and valuable, have been 
handed over to the college, as well as his | 
collections of bric-a-brac, ete. It is un- | 
derstood that Dr. Barnard felt that his be- 
quest would increase the chances of some 
of his schemes for the college being car- 
ried out fully. One of these projects was 
the School of Electrical Engineering 
which has lately been added. Another 
was the Women’s Annex, which is to open 
this fall, and is to be called Barnard Col- | 
lege. 

The monthly executive meetings of the | 
National Woman Suffrage Association of | 
Massachusetts were resumed Friday ufter- | 
noon, Sept. 20,in Wesleyan Hall. ‘The re- | 
port of woman suffrage gains during the | 
summer included as the chief matters | 
the action of the new States. The Con- | 
stitutions of North and South Dakota | 
grant school suffrage, and refer the ques- | 
tion of full suffrage to the voters, South 
Dakota making it mandatory upon its first 
Legislature to submit the question. Mon- 
tana’s Constitution provides that women 
tax-payers, when properly qualified, shall 
have the right to vote upon all questions 
which are submitted to men tax-payers 
alone. Washington gives the Legislature | 
power to grant school suffrage, and sub- | 
mits full suffrage as a separate article to | 
be voted upon by the people. I[daho allows | 
school suffrage only. ‘The Massachusetts | 
Prohibitionists have again indorsed the 
enfranchisement of women. On the other 
side, results have been as follows: New 
Hampshire has referred the question to 
the next Legislature, and New Mexico has 
refused to incorporate woman suffrage in 
the election franchise article of its consti- 
tution. Arrangements were made for the 
opening meeting of the Boston Political 
Class to be held in Wesleyan Hall, Wednes- | 
day, Nov. 6. Notice was given that a | 
practical explanation of the Australian | 
voting system is given every Tuesday, at | 
3 P. M., in the Meionaon committee-room, 
for the special benefit of women voters. 





reply of Mrs. Milliscent Garrett Foster to the 
“Appeal Against Woman Suffrage”’ in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
The September Nationalist contains articles by 
Abby Morton Diaz, T. W. Higginson, Mary E. 


| 

. | 

Our Day for September reprints in full the 
It is an interesting number. 


Ford, and others. 


| mailed promptly. 


ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 

To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. 8. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELecrric Acency, P.O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





Look Here, Friends, Are You Sick? 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 





Tue first public meeting of a new organization 
was held in Boston on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 
22, at the Woman's Journal rooms, 3 Park St. 
A quotation from Longfellow, ‘‘Sandalphon, the 
Angel of Prayer,” read by Dr. A. E. Gilbert, 
opened the meeting. This was followed by 
music. The lecture by Dr. E. J. French, of 
Philadelphia, on the ‘‘Power of Mind or Mental 
Electricity,” was interesting and instructive. 
Quite a large, inquiring audience lingered long to 
hear many questions asked, and readily an- 
swered by the eloquent professor of Electrical 
Therapeutics, whose age and wisdom proved 
that facts go beyond theories, and that experi- 
ence is the best teacher. Other similar meetings, 
with good music, will follow. 





GLoves at Miss Fisk's, No. 53 West Street. 





GLOVES for FALL WEAR 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


No. 53 West Street. 





FALL CARPETS | 


Choicest Stock in Boston, 
Best Foreign and Domestic 
Productions. 
Finest Carpet Rooms in New 
England. 
Large Assortment of Private 
Patterns. 


PRICES LOW. 


JOHN H.PRAY, SONS & CO, 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 


ALPHA GARMENTS. 


IBBED Union Undergarments were originated 
by Mrs. SUSAN T. CONVERSE, of Woburn, 
Mass., and the trade-name “Alpha” given them. 

When accurate measurements are received, care- 
fully cut and fitted garments are made in the best 
possible manner from a variety of excellent fabrics. 

Also, Alpha garments are made for Infants in 
manner and materials of unusual excellence. 

On receipt of address and 2-cent stamp a circular 
giving list of measurements required, and price-list 
together with samples of knitted fabrics, will be 
Address 


MRS. SUSAN T. OONVERSE, 


35 Sherman Place, Woburn, Mass. 


MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES, 


PIANO-FORTE AND HARMONY, 
HARMONY AND MUSICAL LECTURES. 
Music Rooms, No. 3 Park St. 


Desirable private homes furnished for those comIng 
from a distance. 


Of Interest to Women! 
A Safe Investment or Delightful Homes ! 


The Eastern Shore of Virginia offers unusual attrac- 
tions to New Englanders, 700d water, excellent 
Special inducements for 

Y.P.&N.F 














drainage, healthful climate. 

fruitand poultry raising. Onlineof N. Y.P.& t. R., 

direct royte to Old Point and the South: 5 hours from 

Philadelphia; 3 miles from the Sea. Property cared 

for, and a guarantee of 6 per cent. given by responsible 

parties. For plans and full particulars address 
ELIZ. 8. CHADBOURNE, 

; Hill, Boston. 

Improvement Co, 


. Savin 
Sec’y and Treas, Parksley Land and 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per 0z. Waste Sewing Silk, 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustra'ed 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
cents, mailed to any address by the manufacturer of 
the clebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, Mass. 


1 CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again. 
Imeana cal cure. I have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now poosiveng, 8 cure, 

treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
H. G. ROOT, ME.C.,1 83 Pearl St., N.Y. 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
all Blood Diseases. Constipation and Biliousness, 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
MY AUNTIE AND I. 


BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 








“Why don’t you get married? It’s woman’s first duty 
To think herself made but to wed; 

It seems that you don’t; but you've plenty of beauty.” 
“But nobody asked me!”’ | said. 


“Oho! Then pretend you've refused half a dozen, 
And marriage is something you dread, 

And that will catch some one, if only your cousin.” 
“And tell a big story!"’ I said. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—~ os ——— 
LIFE WORTH LIVING. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





Though under the sod of a wee green grave 
A great sweet hope in darkness perished, 
Yet life, to my thinking, is a cup worth drinking, 
A gift to be glad of, and loved and cherished. 
There is deeper pleasure in the slower measure 
That Time’s grand orchestra now is giving; 
Its mellowed minor is sadder but finer, 
And life grows daily more worth the living. 


+o o— 
GOLDEN-ROD. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 














O golden-rod! sweet golden-rod, 
Bride of the autumn sun! 

Has he kissed thy spires this mellow morn 
And tinged them one by one? 


Did the crickets sing at thy christening, 
When, in his warm embrace, 

He gave thee love from his fount above 
And beauty and cheer and grace? 


He brightens the asters, but soon they fade ; 
He reddens the sumach tree, 

And the clematis loses its snowy bloom, 
But he’s true as truth to thee. 


Scattered on mountain-top or plain, 
Unseen by human eye, 

He turns thy fringes to burnished gold 
By love’s sweet alchemy. 


And then, when the chill November comes 
And the flowers their work have done, 
Thou art still unchanged, dear golden-rod, 

Bride of the autumn sun! 





——_+oo— 
LITTLE FIELD PREACHERS. 


Only the grasses, 
Blossoming grasses, 
Loading with incense and beauty the air; 
Each little preacher 
An eloquent teacher 
Of the good God and His marvellous care. 





“If He so clothe us, 
If He so clothe us,” 
Softly they murmur in solemn accord, 
“Shall not your Father 
Clothe you much rather, 
Child of His promises, heir of His Word?” 


“Do you consider 
A lily, and bid her 
Disclose how she grows, in such beauty arrayed 
As Solomon’s splendor 
Never could lend her,— 
Queenliest blossom that God ever made!” 


“If He so dress us, 
If He so bless us,”’ 

Lily and grasses in unison sing, 
“Why should you borrow 
Care for the morrow, 

Child of Eternity, heir of the King?” 


Dearest of teachers, 
Christ’s little preachers, 
Learning His wisdom I sit at your feet; 
Never a sorrow 
Or care I will borrow; 
No anxious thought for my raiment or meat. 


He whose good pleasure 
Bids me seek treasure 
Laid up in heaven, regardeth my need; 
God for the raven 
Has food and a haven; 
Surely His child He will shelter and feed. 
—Journal of Education. 


———— +o 
HOW ROSE WAS OURED. 


BY M. F. BUTTS. 


| woman.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


; ss, . ; | 
over, she fell in love with the best parti of | 


the season, they were in raptures. All 
was going so smoothly, with unhoped-for 
suecess, where they had feared endless 
trouble and worry. For Rose and her 


| mother were utterly alien in make-up to 


these good, common-place, methodical, 
worldly ladies, who could sit for hours 
and purr over a bit of fancy work while a 
heart might be breaking beyond the parti- 
tion. 

“One should control one’s emotions,” 
was a favorite maxim of Miss Dolly’s. 

‘It is a misfortune to have too much 
heart,” was a saying of Miss Fidelia‘s. 

‘*Our family was always remarkable for 
good sense,” was often on the lips of both 
the spinsters. 

So when, after a happy betrothal period 
lasting a few months, Henry Dinsmore 
fell a victim to a prevailing fever, little 
desolate Rose was counselled to “be a 
No one tried, in the true way: 
to heal the aching wound. No one moth- 
ered her till in the warmth of soft, sweet 
affection the up-torn life put out new 
growths—tentatively, timidly beginning 
over again. She was ‘grown up,” and was 
expected to act accordingly. So, in her 
black, crape-covered gowns, she wavered 
about like a melancholy shadow—her fig- 
ure so slender, her face so white as to call 
to mind a lily that had been maltreated by 
some rude storm. 

One day she overheard her Aunt Fidelia 


| scolding in a dignified way the quiet little 





| spot. 


waitress who served them at table. 

“Getting to be very careless—don’t at- 
tend to your work as you used to; not the 
same girl that you were when we engaged 
you; I wouldn't have had that cup broken 
for your month’s wages.” 

In this way Miss Fidelia went on, all 
the more irritating because her voice was 
kept to a “‘ladylike” pitch. Rose, stand- 
ing by the book-case, near a portiére that 
draped the dining-room doorway, stamped 
her foot in anger. 

**All that talk about a cup!” she said to 
herself. ‘*Poor Teresa.” 

Just then Miss Fidelia pushed back the 
plush drapery and entered the library. 

‘*Teresa’s broken that cup you gave your 
father at Christmas,” she said. 

Rose looked disdainful. 

**T thought maybe she had been detected 
in attempted arson or murder or some- 
thing of that sort,’ she replied. 

“Oh, you overheard my reproofs. Most 
ladies would have dismissed her on the 
That elegant cup and saucer ruined, 
and your father liked it so!” 

tose’s quick ear detected a sob, unheard 
by the irate aunt. She guessed that it 
came from Teresa, who was carrying out 
the breakfast things. She had scarcely 
ever looked at this girl; of her own age, as 
gracefully formed as herself, and as intel- 
ligent. Her thoughts were always with 


| her lost love; they would not leave him to 


| need them. But now 


attend to aservant who nevertheless might 
Miss Fidelia had 


| aroused her antagonism, she meant to see 


| her aunt represented. 


for herself if Teresa was such a sinner as 
After finding the 
book of which she was in search, she went 


| out to look for Teresa. 


‘*Sure, Miss,” said Bridget, ‘she’s that 
beside herself this mornin’ that she’s not 
fit for the worruk, an’ I’m to do it for her, 


| though by the howly saints I’veenough of 


me own wid the mistress a-harryin’ me, 


| Savin’ your prisence.”’ 


“TI doubt if she ever rallies from it,” said | 


Aunt Dolly, smoothing with a 
wrinkled hand her satin knee. 

“Such a pity—so bright and distin- 
guished as she was!”’ says Aunt Fidelia, 
yawning in a ladylike manner behind a 
jewelled hand. 

‘I’ve tried my best to rouse her,” said 
the first speaker. ‘‘She is quite as pretty 
as ever, and she would attract as much at- 
tention if she’d leave off that ridiculous 
mourning and let herself be seen in society. 
Such an education! belonging to such a 


family! with such a face and figure! and | 
Her attitude | 


an heiress into the bargain! 


soft, | 


A faint little smile came to Rose’s lips 
as Bridget stood with hands on hips, sur- 


| veying ruefully the breakfast dishes, the 


is simply sinful—I told her so this morn- | 


ing.” 

‘*What did she say?” asked Miss Fidelia, 
picking a speck of lint from her beaded 
basque. 

“Say? What she always says. She be- 
gan to cry, and begged meto let her alone. 
She won’t go into the country, she won’t 
go abroad, she won’t do anything but sit 
in her room and dream andmourn. I wish 
her mother was alive. 
her. If they set their heart on a person, 
nobody else, nothing else, will do. I. al- 
ways said if Rose’s mother should lose our 
brother she would die too. It is well she 
went first, excepting for this girl. What 
to do with her I don’t know.” 

Aunt Dolly and Aunt Fidelia lived with 
Rose Brock’s father, and superintended his 
household. They had received the little 
Rose from her dying mother seven years 
before; but from the first they did not 
know what to do with the child, and were 


vastly contented when boarding-school re- | 


lieved them of their charge. When, school 





Rose is just like | 





| 
| 


great pan of dough that wanted kneading, 
and the basket of unironed linen. Then 
the smile died away asshe thought: ‘**And 
I have been dreading the long, long idle 
day that I considered myself doomed to 
pass!” 

She was touched for the first time with 
a sense of her uselessness in a world of 
hard work. 

‘“Tessie’s in her room, if you’se want 
her, Miss,” remarked Bridget, shrewdly 
guessing that the young mistress was in a 
mood to take the part of the overworked 
waitress. Rose stole softly to the fourth 
floor. 
stepped to the sound of sobs. The door of 
the attic was ajar, and through the aper- 
ture she saw Teresa lying prone on the 
dirty mattress, her face buried in the pil- 
low. What a pretty figure it was thus ly- 
ing in grief’s abandonment! No lovelier 
outlines had Rose’s own, and the hair 
tossed back from the aching head was of a 
gleaming chestnut, with waving lengths 
fit for any beauty of them all. The touch 
of a soft hand, a start,— 

**You, Miss Rose!” ‘ 

‘*Yes, I have come up to see you. Tell 
me, please, about your trouble. I should 
really like to know. We are both girls. 
Wait,”—as Teresa opened her mouth to 
speak,—‘‘come down tomy room. I will 
bathe your head. They say, at least some- 
body used to say, that my hand is sooth- 
ing.” Here the mistress choked a little, 
and the maid turned pitiful eyes at the 
sound. “I don't mind telling you,” said 
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Rose. “It may help you. I have hada 
great trouble. It has spoiled my life. I 


| envy any little ragged wretch on the pave- | 


| pretty room, feeling, as she entered it with 


| cretonne. 
| head with this bay-water. 


| said 





| gleams of gold in it—some one who loved 


| then came the dreadful fall, and I would 


| such confinement—and I got sick, and we 


| kissing the forehead she had been nursing, 
| ‘I can imagine it all. 


| try to find you; would he be able, in this 
| great city?” 


| all. 


ment that seems glad.” 
“O Miss Rose! and I envied you so! I | 
had such bitter feelings against you!” 
‘‘Never mind that now. We shall under- | 
stand each other better after this. Come,” 


and the young lady led the way to herown | 


the “other girl” following, what a contrast 
it was to the bare, dingy, unfurnished 
apartment she had just left. “Sit down 
here,” said Rose, indicating a deep loung- 
ing chair covered in pale rose and blue 
‘‘Now I shall bathe your fore- 
And when you | 
feel a little better you will tell me some- 
thing about yourself. Why, your hand is | 
smaller than mine, and if it didn’t have so | 
many dishes to wash, would be prettier, I 
do believe. And what hair! Is there some 
one, Tessa, to tell you that your hair is | 
pretty,—to smooth it witha loving hand?” 
Again the choking voice. 
‘““ Miss Rose, I have been wicked,” | 
Teresa. ‘After all I am happier 
than you. I have a mother; such a good | 
mother! but—and it breaks my heart—she 
is in the hospital. We were doing well, | 
very well; for we both worked,—and | 
mother wouldn’t let me complain; she 
said there were so many far, far worse off 
than we; but one day she was thrown 
from a carriage, and hurt her back. You 
see, she went out dressmaking,—she was 
an artist, was mamma. She got four and 
five dollars a day, and the ladies quar- 
relled over her which should have her first. 
Oh, she did make such beautiful things,— 
and our home was comfortable, and I 
kept house. And there was somebody to 
say my hand was small, and my hair had 


me and whom I loved, oh,so much! And 
not marry Jack and let him take care of 
mother as he offered. I was afraid, and 
mother was afraid, for Jack had nothing ; 
and Jack was angry and went away. And 
I tried plain sewing—but I wasn’t used to 


used up all our money, and—and—” 
‘Don’t try to tell me, Tessa,” said Rose, 


And at that very 
minute I had money that I didn’t know 
how to use. But is your mother no bet- 
ter? What does the doctor say?” 

‘*That she will never be well, Miss Rose, 
but that she may live a long time.” 

‘‘And suppose Jack should repent, and 


“T have thought of that. Sometimes I 
dream that he is looking forus. But now, 
dear Miss Rose, I am better; I will go to 





my work.” 

‘No, not to-day. If you feel well enough 
you may go and spend the day with your 
mother. Here, don’t be proud. I wish to 
send her a nice dinner. 
good. My heart has not been so easy in 
a long time. Take this money and buy 
what she, what you both like best, and 
have a dinner together once more.” 

‘Washing dishes!” said Aunt Dolly to 
Aunt Fidelia. ‘‘Actually washing dishes! 
Sleeves stripped up and a big apron on! 
Cleaning silver, too! Chatting and smiling 
with Bridget!” 

‘‘Well, I've been expecting that her 
brain would give way,” said Miss Fidelia. 


It will do me) 


“It remains to be seen whether or not 
I have made a mistake,” said Rose, lifting 
her lids suddenly and showing her earnest 
eyes. ‘I can tell you where to find Teresa 
Farnham.” 

“Then you are the angel I have been 
praying for,” exclaimed the young man, 
springing from his seat. ‘Do you know 
her? Is she well? Does she—” 


Rose laughed outright in her pleasure | 


and relief. 

‘Pardon me,” she said. “Young men 
are sometimes fickle. I am so glad that 
you want to find Teresa!” 

‘*Tell me where she is,’’ was the only 
reply to this; and, in possession of her 
street and number, Jack Armstrong rushed 
out of the house forgetting to thank his 
benefactress. 

She, radiant, watched him from the 
window. 

‘*He’s the right sort,” she said. 
will help us.” 

Then she got out pen and ink, and was 
soon absorbed in letters to moneyed 
friends whose aid she desired in her plans 
for the ‘other girls.” 

Jack Armstrong was not long in finding 
No. 68 Myrtle Street. It was a well-to-do 
house of brick, and, in arswer to his ring, 
quick steps were heard along the hall. He 
pulled his soft felt hat well over his eager 
eyes, and in a low voice spoke to the pe- 
tite mistress who came to the door. 

**Could he get lodgings in the house, did 
she think?” 

**T let rooms,” was the reply, ‘‘but only 
to gentlemen who can give the best of 
references.” 

‘There will be no trouble about that,” 
said the stranger. “If you will det me 
come in, I can refer you to a friend of 
your own.” 

The little woman led the way to the 
parlor, and both took seats. Jack had, of 
course, removed his hat, and now look- 
ing straight at the house-mistress, said, 
‘Tessa, I refer you to Miss Rose Brock.” 

My readers can easily imagine the in- 
terview that followed. When the lovers, 
after a half-hour in heaven, came back to 
earth, as lovers must, Tessa told Jack of 
Rose’s kindness,—how she had lent Tessa 
money to establish her lodging-house,— 
how Tessa felt sure of soon paying the in- 
debtedness and being quite independent,— 
how the mother was contented and com- 
fortable; and all about the plans ‘Tessa 
and Rose had formed for helping girls 
‘just in my position.” 

‘And may [ join this partnership?” 
asked Jack. 

‘*We will see,” replied Tessa, mischief 
and love looking out from her eloquent 
eyes.—Portland Transcript. 


“He 


oe. —— 
POOR GRANT ALLEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The surest way for an author to commit 
literary suicide is by writing for a past age. 
If he wants to live, he should look ahead, 
keep a little in advance of*his times, and 
write for the aext generation rather than 
for the one that is just dying out. The 
woman question is on too firm a footing 
nowadays for anything but spleen to at- 
tack it. Ordinary conservatism found out 
some time ago that the dangers attendant 
upon the cultivation of feminine brains 





| were but creatures of the over-prudent im- 


‘**A nice story that hussy, Teresa, has | 


trumped up, just to get a day off. 
tell brother when he comes home that 
Rose must be sent away, otherwise I wash 
my hands of her.” 

But when brother came home he was 
met by a daughter with so animated, so 


I shall | 


aginations of timorous husbands. Where 
was marital authority to hold the fort 
in a state of equal culture, and how could 
woman be induced to give the promise of 
obedience if permitted even to suspect that 
her judgment was peer to the masculine? 
‘Time has shown that wedded lives can be 
quite as happy without the promise of obe- 


| dience as with it, and most folks are now 


new «a face that he was first startled, then | 


overjoyed. After dinner Rose nestled be- 
side him before the open fire, and had a 
long, long talk. 


“*It shall be as you say,” he replied to it | 


nothing more. 
is the medicine for you, take it by all 
means. I would rather give you all I have 
than see you fading before my eyes, living 


| a useless, miserable life.” 


Up the last flight of stairs she | 





‘Both of ’em ought to be in Bedlam,” 
said the aunts, on the other side of the 
portieére. 


lar young fellow rang the bell at Mr. 
Brock’s stately door. Rose herself ad- 
mitted him. She was looking for just this 
caller—had been watching for him day 
after day. She wore a demure smile, and 
drooped her lashes to hide a roguish look. 

“I came in answer to a ‘Personal,’ ”’ he 
said, somewhat confused to find himself 
in the presence of this ‘‘queen rose of the 
rosebud garden of girls.” ‘I hope I have 
not made a mistake.” 

‘**You are perfectly right,—that is, if you 
are Mr. Jack Armstrong,” replied Rose, 
seating her guest in the library. 

‘*That is my name,” said the young man, 
brushing back nervously a crop of black 
curls. A handsome, forceful face he had, 
in which one could read will commingled 
with kindness. 


“Only bloom again, my Rose; I ask | 
If helping the ‘other girls’ | 


agreed that the higher education of women 
is proving a blessing, not only to the race 
at large in the broader thought that is find- 
ing its way into their charities, but also to 
the fireside, the children, and the husband. 
There are those, however, who, when they 
saw girls going to college, shook their 
heads in sage disapproval and committed 
themselves against the rash innovation, 
and got all ready to say, “I told you so!” 
when those spoiled angels should come 
forth from the college-doors and stalk 
through the land quoting Greek and rant- 


| ing for the subjugation of man as a matter 
A couple of months later, a tall, muscu- | 





of “turn and turn-about.’? The time to 
say, “I told you so!” forgot to come, so 
these disappointed people must either be 
honest and own that their foresight missed, 
the mark, or spleeny and put their sick 
imaginings into print as though they were 
justified. One could not afford to spend 
time with these disappointed laggards, ex- 
cept to enjoy the fun of teasing them a lit- 
tle, and to indulge the gentle retrospect 
they incite of by-gone days. 

Such a reverie is suggested by a scrap of 
newspaper I have before me. It is a re- 
view of Grant Allen’s book, ‘“The Tents of 
Shem.” I have not the least idea whether 
the review is a just one or not, or whether 
Mr. Grant Allen has ever committed him- 
self in the way suggested above, or used 
such discontented expressions as “‘intru- 
sive feminine brains” and “the absurd 











amount of culture enjoyed by the modern 
woman.” I have not time to read his book 
to find out, or even to read that alleged 
dreadful Forum article of which the book 
is said to be an expansion ; but, supposing 
what is said by this wicked reviewer to 
have some ground in Mr. Allen’s state of 
mind, I cannot resist a feeling of intense 
sympathy for our unhappy author. ‘This 
world does not suit any of us in all re. 
spects, but it is travelling very much jp 
the way some of us would have it go. How 
sad it must be to see it drifting quite away 
from the orbit one had marked out for it! 
Yes, Mr. Allen is to be condoled with. 
But let us whisper to him not to talk sv 
aloud any more, or people will begin io 
think that all his lady friends have become 
the victims of ‘‘culchaw.” We know that 
women can learn to think without forget- 
ting how to feel. It is ‘culchaw” that is 
death to nature. 

One word more! Will Mr. Allen satisfy 
our curiosity by telling us which of his 
two heroines he would himself select for 4 
wife,—the lady or the barbarian? 

E. E. Kenyon, 


2. 
CREDIT TO DR, VINCENT. 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

Much has been said in your columns 
anent Dr. J. H. Vincent’s anti-suffrage 
views. May [ not contribute a little inci- 
dent I witnessed, which at least helps to 
show how instinctively fair-minded he 
sometimes is? I am a loyal alumna of the 
Chautauqua L. 8. C., owing some of my 
pleasauntest hours and most likeable ac- 
quaintances to the time spent at Chautau- 
qua one summer, and the many after-days 
of reading the appointed course, and 
knowing how great a factor for good the 
Chautauqua work has been in the lives of 
many women besides myself, none can |a- 
ment more than [ that a man who wields 
so great an influence and has done so 
much to help the world should have had 
his development equal-rights-ward so un- 
accountably arrested. 

But to my incident—which occurred 
during his lecture on woman’s sphere 
(though that was not the title of it), at 
Chautauqua, in 1884. It is really almost 
worth while going to Chautauqua just to 
see how Dr. Vincent is loved and appre- 
ciated there, and how genially and beam- 
ingly he looks round on his assembled 
friends, when the great amphitheatre is 
packed with tier above tier of listeners. 

So it was on this occasion. A delight- 
ful sense of rapport seemed in the very 
air at first; but presently it dawned upon 
me and many others who had hitherto 
been in blissful ignorance of his opinions, 
that our honored leader, though he had 
gone very far, farther than he himself 
knew indeed, on the road to equal rights, 
had yet halted without reaching the logi- 
cal end of his labors. As this became 
more and more painfully clear, the sense 
of rapport changed to disappointment and 
mute protest; but others evidently thor- 
oughly approved of his sentiments, for 
they were well applauded. 

Yet something seemed to tell the kindly 
doctor that all his audience were not ex- 
actly enjoying the lecture. Genially as 
ever, he advanced to the very edge of the 
platform after a particularly enthusiastic 
burst of clapping, and said: ‘Those who 
do not agree with me may now applaud.” 
And I am happy to record that the re- 
sponse was a most vigorous round of ap- 
plause for woman suffrage. Some of us 
would have given another for the lecturer 
himself, if we had had the chance. It was 
a little thing to do, perhaps, but it was a 
thing so gentlemanly and tolerant and just 
that it is worth noting. 

GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY. 

Fort Scott, Kan. 
—~)-o— 


STATE CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 


Editors Woman’s Journal; 

All who agree with the Woman Suffrage 
Party, that woman’s freedom is far the 
most important measure in the time’s pol- 
itics, and that all other political matters 
must give way to it, are urged to vote and 
act with our party, till this vital, over- 
shadowing matter of justice and public 
weal is settled. They are urged to attend 
the party’s State Convention, in Saratoga, 
on Thursday, Oct. 3, 1889. It is important 
that this convention be as large and influ- 
ential as possible. 

We do not nominate candidates of our 
own; but favor or oppose the Republican 
or Democratic nominees for all offices, ac- 
cording to their position regarding aboli- 
tion of woman’s disfranchisement; and 
without reference to aught else, except 
personal character. We aim, and often 
with success, to hold the balance of power: 
All who attend are urged to be in Saratoga 
the night before the Convention, and to be 
present at our Suffrage Sociable. This will 
be held at Trim Cottage, 61 Philadelphia 
Street, Saratoga, on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 2, commencing at 7.30 
o’clock. The proprietor, Mrs. H. P. Trim, 
will take guests during the week at $1.50 
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Saratoga has been selected ou invitation 
from the Citizens’ Association and Board 
of Trade. The authorities have placed 
the Town Hall at our service, should the 
Court of Appeals Chamber not be large 
enough. The Board of Trade have given 
us their office in the Town Hall, for head- 
quarters, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day. : 

Fronds are requested, immediately on 
arriving, to report at headquarters, where 
the Local Committee will direct them to 
houses which will furnish board and lodg- 





ing at prices not to exceed those mentioned | 
All who design to attend will 


above. 
please notify the Local Committee as soon 
as possible, that needful arrangements 
may be made. Address Mrs. Caroline Sin- 
clair Woodward, Chairman, 10 Congress 
Hall Bloek, Saratoga, N. Y. Part of the 
time will be given to exercises in honor of 
the memory of Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier, of 
New York, for many years chairman of 
the State Committee. All her relatives 
and friends who can come, are urged to 
do so. 

The Woman Suffrage Party is not hos- 
tile to any other suffrage organization. It 
seeks to bring all suffragists to stand to- 


gether, and to combine the influence of all | 
in the State in methods which, while they | 


include agitation where required, aim al- 


ways at practical and immediate suc- | 


cess. Some of us sympathize on other 
matters with the Republican party, some 
with the Democratic party, some with the 


Prohibition party, some with the Labor | 
party, some with the American party; | 
but, while the help of friends who be- | 


long to these parties is thankfully ac- 
cepted, no persons who belong to any 
party but our own are eligible as members 
of ours, and such persons, however friend- 
ly to the cause, are not entitled to vote in 
our councils or to dictate our course. Nor 


are the suffragists of the State, who do | 
| naturalist,” said a gentleman who takes 


not sympathize with our methods, entitled 
to do so. HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Ex. Com. 
—*oe ° 


GOOD WORK IN IOWA. 





avails itself of every opportunity to further 
its work, while it wisely keeps clear of 
entanglement with any other question. 
The following extract from a private let- 
ter from our valued co-worker, Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, shows the use made 
of the State Fair: ' 


“The Iowa State Fair closed on Sept. 6. 
It was the largest and most successful 
Fair ever held in Iowa. 
great annual holiday for the farmers and 
their wives, who come from every part of 
the State. The cottages, built by the 
Iowa W. S. A. and W. C. T. U., which 
stand side by side in a desirable locality, 
proved a great convenience to women 
visiting the Fair. A number of the work- 
ers were in attendance each day, to wel- 
come visitors and strangers. Petitions to 
the Legislature were presented for signa- 
tures, and thousands of tracts were given 
away. One attractive feature in the Suf- 


frage Cottage was the little souvenir pin- | 


cushions. ‘hese were made of various 
colors, and painted with care. Each one 
had the sunflower color, either in the 
fabric or in the painting, and each was 
stuck full of bright pins in scallops. 
They sold readily for twenty-five cents 
each, and were quite a source of income. 
They are the invention of our indefatiga- 
ble fellow-worker, Mrs. Mary J. Cogges- 
hall, who also invented the little pocket, 
about which you readers know, and which 
has essentially helped our resources. 

**You will soon receive the call for our 
annual meeting which is to be held in 
Oskaloosa, Oct. 30, 31, and Noy. 1.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DOG’S FRIENDSHIP. 





The wife of an English gentleman in 
Wiltshire owns two delightful dogs, Jasper, 
a large collie, and Sandie, a rough Skye- 
terrier. The pair are devoted friends, al- 
ways going out together, if possible. A 
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for explanations, and then, to my surprise 
and amusement, Jasper stood still, half-out 
and half-in the water, and Sandie scram 
bled on to his back, his front paws resting 
on Jasper’s neck, who swam across the 


lake, and landed him safely in the deer- 


| park! 
pride of the one, or the gratitude of the | 


I need not describe the evident 


other. 
—*? 


A LITTLE GLASS OF JELLY. 





BY JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


“I’m a little glass of jelly; 
See my color red and clear! 

Hold me so the light shines through me, 
And my story you shall hear. 


“TI am made from reddest currants, 
Growing on the bushes low, 

Swaying in the gentle breezes, 
Ripening in the sun’s warm glow; 


“And of whitest, sweetest sugar, 
Made from tall white sugar-cane, 

Growing where the sun shines hottest, 
Juicy with the warm, soft rain. 


“Do you know where I am going? 
Do you know whom I shall see? 

Do you know who'll smile her sweetest 
When some one will give her me? 


‘In a dark and dingy attic, 
Where the sunlight never shines, 
Where there are no birds nor flowers, 
No green grass, or pretty vines, 


‘Lies a poor, sick little girlie— 
Nellie is her pretty name— 

Lying on her poor, low pallet, 
Day and night the very same. 


“I am going there to cheer her, 
Going there to make her smile; 

She will like my pretty color 
Gleaming brightly all the while. 


**I will take her all the sunshine, 
All the redness, all the sweet, 
For I’m beautiful to look at, 
And I’m good enough to eat.” ; 
: — Unity. 
oe 


TROUT THAT REMEMBERED. 





“Some time before the death of Seth | 


Green, the celebrated fish culturist and 


great interest in everything about fish, ‘‘I 
paid a visit with him to the fish hatch- 
eries at Caledonia. In one of the ponds 


| there, at that time, there were 5,000 large 


| brook trout, every one of which had been 
The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association | ponnapetiae pte y 


captured with the fly—in unfrequented | 
brooks in the Adirondack region. These 
trout, Mr. Green said, had convinced him 
that fish had reasoning power and memory. 
When they were hooked, he said, and were | 
reeled slowly in by the careful fishermen 


| who were capturing them for the State 


This Fair is the | 


visitor at the house tells in the London | 


Spectator an ancedote of this canine friend- 
ship: 

One afternoon, I called them as usual, to 
go for a walk, and making my way to the 
lake, I determined to row across and wan- 
der about in the deer-park. Without 
thinking of the two dogs, I got into the 
boat and pushed off. 

Jasper at once jumped into the water, 


and gaily followed the boat; half-way | 


8pairing howls, and stopping to look back, 
We saw poor little Sandie running up and 
down the bank, and bitterly bewailing the 
Cruelty of his two so-called friends in 
leaving him behind. 

Hardening my heart, I sat still in silence, 
and simply watched. Jasper was clearly 
distresséd ; he swam around the boat, and 
looking up into my face said unmistak- 
ably with his wise brown eyes, ‘““‘Why 
don’t you go back for him?” 

Seeing, however, that I showed no signs 
of intelligence, he made up his mind to 
Settle the difficulty himself, and swam 
back to forlorn little Sandie. 

There. was a moment’s pause, I suppose 





across he and I were both startled by de- She dest lifted up her dress, an’ they all 


| run right under.” 


pond, they had time and opportunity to 
note the form and character of the tackle 
that made them prisoners. According to 
Mr. Green they never forgot that experi- 
ence. The trout had been in the ponda 
long time, the females never being allowed 
to spawn there, and would follow Mr. 
Green as he walked along the edge of the 
water, tossing bits of liver into the pond. 
To show that his theory about their mem- 
ory and reason was correct, he would 
carry a cane and a fish-rod concealed be- 
hind his back. If he took the cane from 
its concealment and held it out over the 
water the fish paid no attention to it, but 
the moment he produced the rod with its 
reel and line attached, away the trout 
scampered like a flash to distant parts of | 
the pond. Mr. Green told me that he | 
would permit any one to cast a fly in that 
pond to his heart’s content, as he was sat- 
isfied that not one of the trout would come 
near it, so vividly did they remember their 
enemy of five years ago.””—Selected. 


HUMOROUS. 


Charity covers a multitude of sins, and 
keeps them warm and healthy.—Life. 

De J.—Tired, deah boy? De B.—Aw, 
beastly! DeJ.—Been out late, eh? De B. 
—Naw, been thinking !— Yale Record. 


‘The trees are fast putting forth their 
garbage,”’ remarked a Canadian paper, in 
casual recognition of the first signs of 
spring up there. 

A lady at the centennial banquet said 
that a distinguished guest ate like a bird. 
It is to be hoped he did not take a peck at | 
every mouthful. 


‘‘What do they always put ‘D. C.’ after | 
Washington for?’ asked Mrs. Quilp. 
‘Why, my dear, don’t you know that | 
Washington was the daddy of this coun- | 
try?” < 

‘Mamma, mamma,” sobbed a little three- 
year-old girl, ——s into the house, 
much offended, ‘‘I wish you'd whip the 
old hen. She won’t let me see the chickies. 








‘See here, Georgie,” said a fond mam- 
ma to her smell son, as they walked on the 
beach, ‘‘what a lot of nice small round 
stones.” ‘‘Yes,’ grumbled Georgie, as he 
cast a searching glance around, ‘‘and not 
a single thing to throw ’em at!” 


Village Parson (entering country edi- 
tor’s office)—You promised to publish 
that sermon I sent you on Monday, but 
I do not find it in the latest issue of your 
paper. EZditor—I sent it up. It surely 
went in. What was the name of it? Par- 
son—‘*Feed My Lambs.” Z£ditor—(after 
searching through the paper) —Ah—yes— 
um—here itis. You see, we’ve got a new 
foreman, and he put it under the head of 
‘‘Agricultural Notes” as “Hints on the 
Care of Sheep.”—Times-Democrat. 





| just come from the press, and is now ready for teachers. 
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. COMPOUND 
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Caustic—Burning, corroding, destroying the tex- 
ture of animal flesh. 
: Webster’s Dictionary. 
Detergent---Cleansing, purging. 
Webster's Dictionary. 
Chemical analysis will prove that Pearline has no caustic 
qualities, but that the ingredients of which it is made have 
| been so skilfully manipulated, that Pearline stands to-da 
the greatest household detergent known. Science ap- 
| plauds it ; its rapid adoption by intelligent and economica 
housekeepers, who use many millions of packages each 
| year, is proof positive that science and chemistry are right. 
These facts should lead those who do not use Pearline, to 
| try it at once ; directions for easy washing on every package. 
_ Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offer- 
ing imitations which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘* the 
same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are not, and 
besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never ped. 
dled, hut sold by all good grocers. 148 Manufactured onl: by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 





pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 


and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
"\ that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


inet] 


4 PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones....... eee 0 0G1.75 
Hab \ “« 601, *“ “ ‘* Bone Front only.... 2.00 
eat \\\y yy oe, * Laced Back, Boned Front and Bac + 2.25 
| lh il \\ A \ “* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...... + 1.50 
~ Seri « 611, “ ss it eee + 1.75 
| | 621, Children’s—without Bones...-....... 75 
* 631, Infants’ bad OF  cccceee es eevcee eoccccccees 75 








PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious ee 
Waiasts sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
w#@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
| 


| Matriculation Fee (Yearly) . 


with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone | 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned | 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
| Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
| nouncements and information apply to 
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MEDICAL REGISTER 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
| and Saturday excepted. . 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. 1st, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted. 
| For further information address 
C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


| COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Climical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 








| oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 

For OneCourse of Lectures........+++seee+++ % 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and in advance........ eocces oe 








monstretor’s Fee, payable but once ee 
Graduation Fee....ccccecesssee sosssccescess 80,00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens October 1st; — May, 


uizzes, 
ork, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 





Laboratory 


EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 
Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 
For the past four years (associated with her son, 





| the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 


made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 
Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 


| a thorough Medical Electrician. 


Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 








RHADING MADE HASY. 
REFORMATION IN SPELLINC. 


POLLARD’S SYNTHETIC METHOD. 


The only truly natural method by which the child may be taught. Independence, self-reliance, 
accuracy and fluency attained. No such results can possibly be obtained by any other method. 
Study changed from drudgery to the most attractive busy work. The child taught to think and 
pronounce for itself; thus establishing a 


Reform at the Foundation. 


From H. M. Scort, Prof. of Church History, Chicago Theo. Seminary. 

“Judging from the pocmrese our daughter has made during nine months’ instruction according 
to Mrs. Pollard’s Method, by which the dreadful system of English orthography is much lightened, I am 
able to recommend her plan of ingtruction as more natural and effective than any other I have had occasion 
to notice. I wish her all success in spreading abroad her easy and gradual guide to Parnassus.”’ 

To the above Mrs. Scorr adds the following: 

“Our daughter, six years of age, entered the class last fall, knowing but a few words, and now, at the 
close of the school year, has completed the Fourth Reader, besides being able to read almost perfectly in 
any book. Words which she has never seen before, and of whose meaning she is ignorant, she is able to 
pronounce correctly by following the rules which she seems to understand thoroughly. I feel that this 
training has given her the foundation for the study of other languages.” 


, 


Miss Hopper, who represents Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Method in Iowa, gave a practical illustration of | 


the results of this method in reading, June 19th, 1889, at the School of Methods, Des Moines, Iowa. The 
room was crowded with visitors to listen to the reading of a class of little children under the management 
of Miss Vimont, one of the teachers of the city schools. The average age of the pupils was seven. They 
had been one year in the Kindergarten and one year in the Primary school. They first read from one of 
the six or eight books read during the year. They next read from Parker’s First Reader; afterwards from 


“Feathers and Furs,” a book suitable for fourth-grade pupils. They had never seen these books, but read | 


so admirably, and with such evident appreciation of the sentiment, thut it was a surprise to all. By 


request a number of difficult words were placed upon the board. Among them were: freight, glance, | * 


western, Webster, address. They not only could pronounce them at sight, but could correctly mark them. 
If the best evidence of success is success, this method had abundant vindication. 
In a letter to Mrs. Pollard, Supt. Gault, of Tacoma, Washington, writes : 

“T am free to announce to you my complete and perfect conversion to your Synthetic Method. I 
have watched it closely, and the logic of success convinces me that it is the true principle. I never saw 
teachers more enthusiastic over anything than are three of mine. Next year everything must be Synthetic. 
The more [ see of it the better I like it. Visitors are coming in, and it amazes everybody. This is much 
for me to say, for you know how incredulous I was in the beginning.” 

The Sisters of the Sacred Heart; the Sisters of Providence; Sisters of St. Joseph; Sisters of 
Charity, B. V. M.; Sisters of Mercy; the Benedictine Sisters and the Servite Sisters—all of Chicago 
—also the Ursuline Sisters of Dakota, have accepted the Synthetic Method. 


POLLARD’S MANUAL, 


which gives a thorough course of instruction in the principles and methods of this new system, has | 
When used in connection with the Pollard 


Readers and Spellers, this Manual will serve the teacher as a complete, convenient and reliable guide. 
Progressive teachers, everywhere, are inquiring into this method. All such inquiries will be 
met with full information when addressed : 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
(315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








LATEST AOHIEVE- 
MENT IN 


CELLULOID 
COLLARS, 


The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they have attained the highest improvement in their Water- 
poost Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods. We have exam- 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command. We are convinced that they 
have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most 
durable of any goo® on the market, and resemble linen more “z+! than any waterproof imitation. Some 
strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an explosive | 
material. This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will | 
melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 
shall be glad to have any and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. 

A full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 2 cts. | 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 


6 for $1.15. $2.25 per dozen. 
—<- = 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JournaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Tue Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 





The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 


| Ward Beecher. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Jovurnat Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 


| the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 


| ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 


I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 


Clarke. 


Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
larke. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Judge Ad- 


Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


The Women’s Vote in Kansas, b 


ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Societ 


Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 


| Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
» at Woman’s Jovrnnat Office, No. 





















































































6 for 2.25. 

6 for 35. 150 ‘* psa 

6for 1.70. 300 “ we 
Large Bosoms........«.+++ 75 cents. 


Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 


the genuine celluloid foods. 
LLu " a) | Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address 
be = GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 
MARK 


33 East 22d Street, New York City. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 


| dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 


or double price. 
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WOMEN HONORED BY THE PARSEES. 


We copy from the Indian Magazine 
some notes from an address on “The 
Parsees and Their Religion,” delivered in 
London a few months ago, by Mr. Dad- 
abhai Naoroji. The disciples of Zoroaster 
have never forgotten two articles of their 
ancient religion, ‘One God,” and ‘One 
Wife.” 


Woman was always held in great honor 
among the Parsees; and the only differ- 
ence between the status of man and wom- 
an was that the women were not allowed 
to associate freely with men at the so- 
cial table of other men, or in public as- 
semblies. ‘The Parsees have always ac- 
corded woman an honorable place in so- 
ciety, and placed her on an equality with 
man. Some of the Parsee heads of families 
meet together socially with all the members 
of their families with them, to dine together 
at the same table and freely converse with 
each other. The result is the removal of the 
former female disability. The a 
of Zoroaster are distinctly in favor of the 
equality of man and woman. In the words 
of Zoroaster himself: ‘*O ye brides and 
bridegrooms, husbands and wives, I say to 
you these words: Live with one mind; 
do together all your religious duties with 
purity of thought; live towards each other 
with truth, and by these [things] with 
certainty you shall be happy.” ‘lhis was 
uttered perhaps four thousand years ago. 
Throughout the religious books, man and 





woman have been spoken of as humanly | 


and spiritually equal. 

Sir John Malcolm says: ‘There is every 
reason to believe that the manners of the 
ancient inhabitants of Persia were soft- 
ened and in some degree refined by a spirit 
of chivalry which pervaded that country, 
from the commencement to the end of the 
Kayanian dynasty. The great respect in 
which the female sex was held was no 
doubt the principal cause of the progress 
they made in civilization; the-e were at 
once the cause of generous enterprise and 
itsreward. It would appear that in form- 
er days the women of Persia had an as- 
signed and an honorable place in society, 
and we must conclude that an equal rank 
with the male creation, which is secured to 
them by the ordinance of Zoroaster, ex- 
isted long before the time of that reform- 
er. 

Though the Parsees have been living for 
centuries among Mohammedans and Hin- 
dus they do not take to polygamy. 
some time it was a question whether 


” 
For | toilet rooms, and said he was so struck 


Parsees’ social relations were to be judged | 


by the Hindu or English law, as there was 
no recognized Parsee law for them, ex- 
cept that the Panchayat (a Council of the 


Elders) controlled and decided social ques- | 


tions. As education advanced, and the 
old views and control of the elders began 
to be opposed, some persons took advan- 
tage to indulge themselves in marrying 
second wives, casting aside the first ones. 
The whole community—old and young— 
rose against this, to them, abominable in- 
novation. An association was 
formed, a law was drafted, and the Legis- 
lature (the Viceroy’s Legislative Council), 
after inquiries by a Commission, passed a 
law making polygamy among the Parsees 
as penal as among Englishmen. I myself 
asked Professor Spiegel to point out any 
text in the religious literature of the 
Parsees for or against polygamy. He re- 
plied, ‘‘As far as my knowledge goes there 
is no instance of polygamy in the religious 
literature of the Parsees. It is said that 
Zerudusht had three wives, but he had 
them successively. ‘The Parsees were at all 
times monogamists; although perhaps in- 
dulgences have been granted to kings and 
other individuals of high station.”” ‘There 
is not a single text of the Avestas or the 
later Parsees which alluded to polygamy, 
and the indulgences referred to were upon 
Greek and Latin authority. 


at once | 


felt the most chivalric regard for women; 
had ingisted on employing them when | 
stoutly opposed by many of his associates ; | 
that in the palatial Pullman building 
where his office was located, he had thirty | 
at present employed; that of the 2,800 | 
stockholders in his company, 1,500 were | 
women,—among them “Jennie June” and 
Clara Louisa Kellogg,—and that he had 
every motive to consider carefully the 

wishes of women. The stock of the com- 
pany was now at a premium of eighty per 
cent; they had never failed to declare their 
dividends; they were a successful con- 
cern, and he believed had done not a little 
to give the country higher ideals of | 
comfort and the possible beauty and con- 
venience of life, thus increasing the aspira- | 
tion of the people. He said that money- | 
making had never been with him a promi- | 
nent consideration, but to render the facil- 

ities of travel more and yet more com- | 
plete. In this connection he mentioned 
that the vestibule train between Chicago 
and New York, on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, had now a well-stocked library in 
a parlor car with observation windows, so 
that ladies could enjoy all these advan- 
tages with the tobacco smoke entirely shut 
out. This was in response to the desire 
of women to share equally in the advan- 
tages of this peerless train. He spoke of | 


| Pullman, and the desire he felt to give his 


workingmen the surroundings of beauty 
as well as comfort, and that when he saw 
the three thousand children in the public 
schools of that town, it rejoiced his heart 
to think of their advantages. 
‘*And you have no saloons!” was a re- | 
mark mildly interjected at this point. 
‘*No, we have not, but in the Pullman | 
Hotel you can get a bottle of wine if you | 
desire it,” was the reply, ‘‘for I cannot 
agree with you on prohibition.” 
Mr. Pullman was most considerate from | 
| 
| 


his point of view. He told of a gifted 
New England lady who sent him a poem 
on her trip to Mexico, expressing the 
greatest appreciation of his cars, but wish- 
ing that he would give the women larger | 


with her brightness and good-nature that | 
he at once set about the desired improve- 
ment, and it was found in all his cars. 

‘“*By the way,” he said, ‘‘your sex is 
most inconsiderate, I think, in this regard ; 
a woman will shut herself up in the toilet- 
room and put her hair through the utmost | 
elaboration without seeming to care for | 
the other women hanging to the doorknob 
outside.” 

No demurrer could be entered to this | 
remark; it was too utterly true. 

‘*T have placed a waiting-maid on the 


| North Pacific train to help tired mothers | 


On the custom of early infant betrothals, | 


taken from the Hindus, the older Conser- 
vative party were unwilling to give way ; 
and a compromise was come to between 
the Conservatives and the young Reform- 
ers, so as to leave the question to die a’ 
natural and gradual death, with the ad- 
vance of education. Now very few such 


marriages take place, and the practice is | 


fast dying away. What was forty years 
ago general is now rare and exceptional, 
especially in Bombay. ‘The law is now so 
framed that the first case of voluntary 
repudiation coming before the law on the 
arrival of the parties at the proper age 
will give a legal deathblow to the custom 
of infant betrothals among the Fire Wor- 
shippers. 


7~e+- 
MR. PULLMAN AND TOBACCO-SMOKE. 


Mr. George M.*Pullman, president of 
the Pullman Car Company, has been re- 
peatedly approached by the white-ribbon- 
ers with the request that he would endeavor 
to eliminate the tobacco-smoke nuisance 


and other lady travellers,” continued | 
Mr. Pullman, ‘and we will certainly do | 
our best about the smoke, but I do not yet | 
see any immediate way out of it.” 
So the large, handsome, genial gentle- 
man bowed his visitors out, and they re- | 
membered as they left that King Humbert 
of Italy had dubbed him Sir George Pull- 
man.— Union Signal. 


——__—__—_—_¢-¢ @——____— 


PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WIVES. 


Compiled by Lelia J. Robinson, LL. B. 


District of Columbia. 
WIFE’S LEGAL STATUS. 

All property, real and personal, belong- 
ing to a woman at marriage, or coming to 
her afterward in any way except by gift 
or conveyance from her husband, consti- 
tutes her separate property, of which she 
has the same control in every way as if 
she were single, free from her husband’s 
control or debts. She may make a will, 
and convey her realty without her hus- 
band’s consent or signature, except as re- | 
gards realty acquired by her previous to | 
April 10, 1869. She may bind herself and 
property by her contracts, and may sue 
and be sued as if unmarried. But her | 


| 


| earnings still belong to her husband, | 


from his otherwise delightful parlor and | 


sleeping cars. 
Willard a few days ago asking an interview, 
and it was had in his elegant office on Mich- 
igan Avenue. Mr. Pullman stated that his 
greatest desire was to add to the well- 
being of the travelling public in every 
possible way, and that he had said to his 
chief builder: ‘‘What can we do about 
this smoke?” Whereupon the reply was, 
‘*We have ten men to one woman on our 
cars on the average; we must provide 
what they require, and are shut up by the 
conditions of the problem to provide them 
a place to smoke.” 

Mr. Pullman then gave it as his testi- 
mony that of every seven women whom 
he asked whether or not smoking was un- 
pleasant to them, six gracefully answered : 
‘‘Not in the least.” So he felt that almost 


all the men, anda large majority of the | bigamy, lunacy, or impotency at time of 


women, were satisfied with matters as 
they now stood. H said he had always 


He sent a message to Miss | 


| 


though if he gives them to her, or agrees 
that they shall be hers, they are then pro- 
tected from his subsequent creditors. A 
woman may make a will of real and per- 
sonal property at the age of eighteen 
years. Marriage revokes a will previously 
made. 


CLAIMS ON PROPERTY. 

Common law dower prevails. Also cur- 
tesy in lands acquired by the wife before 
April 10, 1869, but probably not in lands 
acquired since that date. If a husband 
dies without a will, but leaving issue, his 
widow takes one-third of his personal 
property; if he leaves no issue, but leaves 
a parent, brother or sister, nephew or | 
niece, the widow takes it all. If either 
husband or wife dies without a‘will and 
without kindred, the widow or widower 
takes all real property belonging to the 
deceased; or if dead, then it goes to the 
kindred of the previously deceased hus- 
band or wife. 


DIVORCE. 
Causes for absolute divorce are adultery, 


marriage. Divorce absolute or from bed 
and board, at the discretion of the court, 











may be granted for cruelty endangering 
life or health; reasonable apprehension of 
bodily harm; wilful desertion and aban- 
donment for uninterrupted space of three 
years. If the cause occurred outside the 
District, the plaintiff must have lived here 
for two years next preceding suit. The 
court may give alimony to the wife, and 
may reserve to her the right of dower in 
her husband's estate, in its discretion. 


Florida, 


All property, real and personal, owned ; 


by a wife at marriage, or lawfully ac- 
quired afterward in any way, constitutes 
ler separate property; and it is not iiable 
for her husband’s debts without her con- 
sent formally executed in writing and 
acknowledged like a deed of her realty. 


| It is liable for her debts contracted for the 


benefit of this separate estate, but not for 
necessaries for herself and family. But 


| that it may be thus secured to herself, and | Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col- 


free from her husband's creditors, it must 








be inventoried and recorded as her sepa- 


rate property in accordance with certain 
statutory requirements. Husband and 


wife must join in all conveyances and | 


sales of her property, and in all contracts 
binding upon her property, unless she is a 
free trader, and she must acknowledge on 
private examination that she executes the 


transaction without compulsion of her | 
husband. She may become a free dealer, | 
and manage and control her estate alone | 


as if unmarried, by obtaining a license to 
that effect from the Circuit Court, and 
conforming with certain formalities. She 


| may make a will of all property, rea) and 


personal, as if unmarried. 
CLAIMS ON PROPERTY. 

Common law dower prevails, but instead 
of her dower a widow may elect to take a 
child's share in both realty and personalty ; 
that is, to share equally with the children 


and issue of any deceased child who sur- | 


vive her husband, taking such share abso- 
lutely, instead of for life. 


If he dies with- | 


out issue and without a will, she is his | 


sole heir. If a wife dies without a will, 


| her husband takes a child’s share in her 


property ; and if she leaves no will and no 
issue, he is her sole heir. 
DIVORCE. 

Causes for divorce are adultery; impo- 
tency; bigamy; extreme cruelty ; habitual 
indulgence of violent and ungovernable 
temper; habitual intemperance; wilful 
and continued desertion for vue year; 
marriage within the prohibited degrees of 
relationship, either of blood or marriage; 
also if the other party has obtained a divorce 
elsewhere, it is cause for a divorce to the 
party resident in Florida. 

Plaintiff must have resided in the State 
for two years next prior to suit. Court 





may provide for wife out of the husband’s | 


estate on giving a decree of divorce. 

Instead of applying for a divorce, a wife 
may bring suit for alimony and separation, 
if her husband has deserted her for one 
year, or has lived in open or avowed adul- 
tery for three months, or has treated her 
cruelly, or has committed any other act 
which is cause for divorce in this State. 

(From ‘‘The Law of Husband and Wife,’’ pub- 
lished by Lee and Shepard, Boston.) 





AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT 


Of the success of Hood's Sarsaparilla is the fact 
that every purchaser receives a fair equivalent 
for his money. The familiar head-line ‘‘100 
Doses One Dollar,” stolen by imitators, is orig- 
inal with and true only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


| This can easily be proven by any one who desires 


to test the matter. For real economy, buy only 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers | 


that I have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully,T.A.Siocum, M.C., 181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





You will never realize the great benefit Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will do yuu till you give it a fair 
trial. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 


A marvel of purity, 


the o and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight- 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


PEERLESS DYES Ai3s35.222: 


Soup By Drvueests. 





SPECIAL N OTIOES. 


Wanted—By an ex 





Dress-maker, en- 


ments b: the day in private families. Apply 46 
i Serie Street. , 





Lyceum re.—Both Sides of the Tobacco 
Question.” It is of interest to ye Also 
another lecture, “Poetry, What it is, and What is 
its Use.” With many original and rare selected 

ms. Address J. B. Wiggin, 17 Bromfield Street, 

ston. 





WO GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 

® Laundress — with daughters to educate, 

may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 

SHIMER, Mr. CARROLL SEMINARY,Carroll Co., Ill. 
Send references with application. 





PRIVATE BOARD IN NEW YORE. 


Parties visiting New York, shopping or sight- 
seeing, will find excellent pan board at 
61 East llth St., within easy distance of all the 
best retail stores and places of interest. Terms 
reasonable. Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEN 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
English branches thoroughly taught. Special ad- 
vantages in the study of Languages, Literature, 





lege. Circulars sent on application. 


QwAnrn MORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 





Opens 9th month, 10th, % minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted, Full college course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientitic and literary. Also a 
Manual Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes). 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For catalogue and full par- 
ticulars, address W. H. APPL™TON, Ph. D.. 
Acting President. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 


Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart- 
ment of ~~ Gives information to parents in 
vegees to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


Garrison Home School, 
AT BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 

For young ladies and children. Pupils fitted for any 
college. Special advantages in the departments of 
oratory and music, For circulars and information 
address MISS HECKART, Room 13, No. 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass., until Sept. 15. School year begins 
Sept. 25, 1889. 


WATERBURY CENTRE, VERMONT. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY and 
Minard Commercial School, for both sexes. 
Six courses of study. Location healthy; scenery 
beautiful. Thorough instruction; home life. Terms 
moderate. Refers to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 20th 
year oy - September 3, 1889. For catalogue ad- 
dress the Principal, 

Miss ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M. 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


hae 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,’89. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes; pre 
pares for College, Scientific Schools or Business, and 
gives special attention to Character-building. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
° W. Newton, Mass. 


COWLES *ii"patinmonth SE Boson” 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
MERCY A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH, 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart- 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 259 Boylston Street. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers, under charge of Miss LuCY WHEELOCK, 
will re-open the second week in October. 


























MRS. HAILMANN’S 


‘Training School for Kindergarteners 








OPENS SEPT. 4, 1889. 
(MRS.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LA Porte, IND. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P. M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ald Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. - 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


MARION OSGOOD’S 
Ladies’ Orchestra. 
SIX PIECES. 


Number Increased When Desired. 
ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD. 
125 Tremont St., Room 11, Boston, Mass. 


Address 
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VERY family requires the best appliance obtain. 

=pile for heating the home and cooking the food, | 
will agree to this proposition, but some may be 
doubt where “* the best may be obtained. To Teck i. 

dress ourselves, and request an examination of the 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges, especially our latest pro. 
ductions — the Boston Heater, the Mystic and Kitchener 

anges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe Parlors, |{ 
you cannot make a personal examination of their merits 
send for an illustrated circular and read what others 
say of them 


We guarantee them to give perfect satis. 
faction in every particular, and to be posi- 
tively unequaled for Economy, Durability 
and General Conven ence. _ : 


FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


~ Remember, our sales are double those of any 
manufacturer in New England, Only decided merit 


could accomplish this result. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO 


32 to 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
86 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 





" 


MERIT WILL WIN. 


TRADE MARK 








UR sales of Stockinet Seamless Dress 
Shields for the first six months in 
1889, in the United States, Europe and 
the Colonies, have been 230,000 pairs in 
excess of any previous six months since 
we commenced business. Standard 
goods, well advertised, and fixed prices, 
will always win. For sale at every 
leading Ladies’ Store in the United 
States and Europe. 





CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 


New York and London. 





P.S-—All genuine goods are stamped “Canfield” 
on each Shield. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty, 


We wish to call attention to tne fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip & 
= peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring ncatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upoD 
our work as being FIRST-CLAS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. LT. FroGeGae 
5 Hamilton Place. — 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents pe! 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite an 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


akon Yo) 
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This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 
PEERLESS DYES aroits. bE 


Sop By Druaeists 
C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Piact- 
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A Weekly Newspa 
in Boston, devoted 
to her ucational, | 
Equality, and especia! 
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ALICE & 


OCCASION: 
JULIA WARD He 
MARY A. LIVER 
Mrs. H. M. T. C 
ELIZABETH STU: 
MARY PUTNAM ¢ 
FRANCES E. WIL 
MARY F, EAstm. 
Dr. EMILY BLAC 
Miss MAry E. FE 
HARRIET PRESC* 
Dr. LELIA G. Bi 
Mrs. ELLEN B. | 
Mrs. M. LOUISE 
Mrs. LILLIE DE’ 
Dr. ALIDA C. A 
Miss OCTAVIA W 


SUSA 
Business Manage! 


TERMS—$2.50 a yea 
for three months, in a 
CLUB RATES—5 cop 
Four weeks on tri 


(Entered at the P. O., 
matter.) 


THE WIN 





Throw open wide the | 
And let the winds ot! 
And sweep away upon 
The stifling breath o 
Wait thou, and feel th 
They bring rare toke 
Too little known; they 
So stirring ever larg 


Oh, watch their comin 
Thou fuller life and 
So open wide the case 

And let the winds of 


EDITOR! 
The despatches | 
tory say that proh 
an overwhelming 
suffrage by a mucl 
since it was decide: 
not be allowed to 
their own enfran¢ 
matter should be s 
ly with prohibitior 
a foregone conclu 
est had poured m 
the Territory to ¢ 
used all its power : 
amendment. The 
had against them | 
of both parties, w 
dissatisfied with th 
the women; and 
had been debarre 
from any voice in 
tion in which they 
ested. As Chief-J 
ington Territory, s 

“The opponents 
this Territory are f 
phalanx of gambl 
and drunkard-ma!l 
posed of all in eac 
know the interest ¢ 
cording to it.” 

A combination of 
of both parties wit! 
of the Territory h 
the time. 


Indifferent town: 
tory a number of 
votes, which in sot 
in other cases acce 
separate boxes. ‘T' 
islature, it will be 
law restoring to w¢ 
frage. The decisio 
preme Court annul] 
to be illegal by alm 
Territory, irrespec 
woman suffrage, an 
is pending before tt 
If this appeal shoul 
show that the wor 
titled to vote at the 
the Territorial pap 
suffrage loudly den 
the women to vote 
Territorial judges 
versed by a high 
women were deter 
by the fear that t 
illegally. Ferry is 
bar and MNoyt, Supr 
Many other suffrag 
to State offices. TI 
opted by about 20,0 

— + 

In Montana tax-p 
franchised, and e 
warm friend of wor 
to Congress. 


